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While the RURAL WORLD is published 
at one dollar a year, it has temporarily 
allowed old subscribers to send actually 
NEW OR TRIAL subscribers with their 
own subscriptions at fifty cents a year, 
in order to largely increase the circulation 
and influence of the paper. This price is 
less than the cost of the white paper, 
presswork, folding, wrapping, mailing and 
prepaying the postage, saying nothing of 
any other of the large expenses of main- 
taining offices, paying salaries and con- 
ducting such a paper in a large city. Re- 
newals, unless accompanied by one or 


more NEW subscribers must be at one. 


dollar a year. All names are dropped as 
soon as subscriptions expire. The month 
named on the address tag, pasted on each 
issue, shows the month subscriptions ex- 
pire, and renewals should be made two or 
three weeks before, so that names shall 
not drop out of list. It is gratifying to 
the proprietor to be able to state, in his 
half century’s experience in conducting 
this paper, it-has never enjoyed. the 
patronage and prosperity it now does. Its 
circulation is increasing in a wonderful 
degree, and its advertising patrons, many 
of whom have used its columns for a 
quarter or a third of a century, are more 
than pleased with results. Let all our 
friends unite and press forward in ex- 
tending its sphere of influence. It will do 
for others what it is doing for you, so get 
others to join the great RURAL WORLD 
army and receive the same benefit. 








FARM TELEPHONES. 


On the eighth page of this issue is an 
article descriptive of the Farmers’ Mu- 
tual Telephone Association ef Greene 
County, Mo., and its method of operation. 
The subject is one of much practical in- 
terest to our readers and one that should 
have their careful consideration. The 
telephone is one of the greatest of modern 
conveniences’, and comes about as near 
being an absolute necessity in the cities 
as any contrivance now in use, and to 
be deprived of it is not to be thougat 
of. But farmers need the telephone just 
as much as, and in some respects even 
more, than do the people of the city. 
That they can provide themselves with 
telephones at a reasonable cost is being 
demonstrated. In one county in Indiana 
a few farmers bought a‘switchboard and 
telephones for their own use, paying $8 
initiation and 25 cents a month. Tolls 
from nonsubscribers met the salary of 
the operator. This system has been ex- 
tended until it serves forty towns with 
6,000 telephones. In a Massachusetts 
county 200 farmers provide their own tel- 
ephone facilities for $6 each a year. 


THE FARM WATER SUPPLY. 


No part of the farm operations entails 
so much extra labor and harassing con- 
ditions as does the watering of stock 
during the heated season, if the arrange- 
ments for so doing are not the best that 
can be had. The pond which is a hog 
wallow, the water of which is rendered 
unfit for cattle to drink, because made 
foul by their own excretions, is fast be- 
coming a thing of the past on the farms 
of intelligent men. If stagnant water is 
unfit for man, it is also unfit for beast. 
With the incoming of advanced agricul- 
ture must be the outgoing of these pest 
holes of disease. And yet a pond can 
be, though seldom is, made « source of 
supply of good water. 

If the farm is not provided by nature 
with springs or running streams, then 
carefully located wells, cisterns and 
ponds that can not be contaminated by 
the leachings from barn yards, or house 
closets, must furnish the water supply. 
If cisterns are used, the roofs of the 
buildings which are used as water sheds 
must be thoroughly washed by the first 
rainfall before the spout is connected with 
the cistern. Too much precaution can- 
not be taken to prevent any foreign mezt- 
ter entering the cistern. We cannot de- 
pend on our eyes as the most deleterious 
substances are soluble in wiuter «nd do 
not even make their presence manifest in 
discoloration. If there is a «uspicion that 
the water is impure, a farmer shoul¢ 
have an aualysis made cf it if pussibie. 
The expense for so doing will be trifling 
when compared with the amount of doc- 
tor’s bills ard the loss of tarm animals 
caused from drinking impure water. 

The supply of good water on a farm 


will do much to determine the character 
of farming that may, might almost 
say must, carried on. of 


ce is the prime consideration in dairy 
' 
! 


one 
be Abundance 
farming. The number of head of stock 
that a farm will sustain depends more on 
the water supply 
ity or acreage. 
ulated 
grass 


than on the soil fertil- 
The latter may be manip- 
as to make two of 
grow where formerly one grew, 
and the food supply cau be augmented by 
purchase, often with profit, but a man 
sometimes powerless to the 
water supply of his farm. 

Many farmers are content if an abund- 
ance of water is secured, and the easiest 
and most economical manner of watering 
stock or furnishing the iouse suppiy gets 
but little consideration. Yet many a 
farmer would make a far more protitable 
investment if he would put some of’ the 
cash with which he proposes buying that 
extra forty into furnishing some power 
other than man strength (or perhaps it 
may be woman strength) to elevate the 

from wells and cisterns. How 
each day does it require you to 
pump water for your stock? Could the 
‘time not be more profitably spent on 
growing crops while the wind or some 
beast on the farm did the pumping? 
| Yes, the economizing time and 
} strength means expenditure of money; 
{there is no gain without !uss; but the 
money expended in this labur-saving de- 
vice means time and saved for 
making money in other directions. Many 
a farmer would have more more 
hogs, more sheep, if his present arrange- 
ments for watering them were not s0 
crude, and, consequently, laborious. 

Then if the farmer's wife and daugh- 
ters had the water conveniences that the 
women of the city have, their labors 
would be much lessened. There would 
be more time to give to the poultry yard. 
Let this problem of farm life have the 
attention it demands. 

In a later issue we will take up and 
discuss more tully the subject of ponds 
as a-souree of water-supply- 


CARE OF CELLARS. 
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The cellar is one of the most import- 
ant parts of the farm house. Yet it is 
frequently neglected. Stale vegetables 
and trash are many times permitted to 
accumulate and the foul odors from them 
ruin milk, butter and other foods. The 
majority of farmers do not have an ice 


house or ice, and in consequence must de- | 
pend upon the cellar for a storage place | 


for keeping milk, butter and other food 
products that soon become unfit for use 
if kept where the temperature is high. 
Now, many cellars are positively unfit 
for keeping food in. The farm cellar 
to be of use to the family should be kept 
closed during the day, thus excluding 
the heated air and have provision for 
opening it at night, when it should be 
thoroughly ventilated. For this purpose 
there should be screens to the windows 
and the door. But such management of 
many cellars is impossible, because they 
are so damp that if kept closed during 
the day foods mold or develop musty 
flavors. 

If the cellar remains damp in spots, 
correct this defect by proper drainage. 
A half bushel of quick lime seattered over 
the cellar floor will absorb much of the 
moisture and have a sweetening effect. 
Then thoroughly whitewash the walls 
and ceiling and keep the cellar as clean 
as the parlor, and this storage place will 
be a boon to the farm housewife during 
the summer, and will be in good condi- 
tion for winter use. 

SOME EXPERIMENTAL WORK. 
WORLD: May 
field one-half acre of 

pounds Colman and 

We seeded with five- 


RURAL 23 we 
planted in north 
sorghum, using 
Orange seed mixed. 
hoe drill. 

Condition of 


Editor 


3 


the Land.—Oat wiubble 
broken about May 7, five inches deep, 
harrowed twice, dragged twice; in fair, 
not first-class, order; light rain at night. 

May 24 planted on adjoining plot 10 
rows Warren's Extra Early cow pea, 10 
rows Early Black, one row Black Eye, 
one row Whippoorwill, one row Yellow 
soy beans. The rows are 2665 feet long, 
two and one-half apart, in all about one- 
third of an acre. Condition as above. 
The Warren's extend half way through a 
plot where cow peas grew on oat stubble 
1 stretched a line for first row, made 
marks with Gem wheel hoe; dropped two 
and three peas eight to twelve inches 
apart, and covered with hoes. Good rain 
at night. 

May 18, planted 4 rows sorghum in old 
orchard. The land was in corn last year. 
Ten rows were Colman ‘and 10 rows 
Orange. The rows are 44 inches apart, 
10 rods long, eight to 12 seeds in a hill. 

May 8 planted eight rows. sorghum 
mixed seed in orchard plot. The rows 
are 44 inches apart; seed scattered thick 
in rows; rows eight to ten rods long. 
Note. Up nicely May 18. 

May 4, planted a pint of peanuts on 
south road. The rows are three feet 
apart; two nuts in a hill; hills two feet 
in rows. Note—Coming up May 2%, moles 
working in one end of patch. 

Here are sample entries in our experi- 
ment record book. The pages are five 
and one-half to seven inches, and space 
is left to record growth, cultivation, 
yield, etc. In some cases we devote 
more time and space to the record than 
in others. It all depends upon the im- 
portance of the experiment. The cane 
planted May 8 is for green feed in 





August. Very likely we will record the 
of first cutting, ete. The peanuts 
not of much importance, perhaps 
they will not be mentioned again unless 
something of interest happens, they 
make extra good yield. 

The cow nea cxperiments are of cousid- 
erable importance yield of varie- 
ties, etc., and they may take two pages 
of record. This work is done by a busy 
farmer. I take the boys in the evening 
after supper and we work together in the 
experiment crops, comparing ideas and 
impressions made by the crops. 

At night, after ail are in bed some- 
times, i record anything of interest con- 
cerning eur work. 

We think it pays us, if not in dollars 
and cents, in a knowledge of farm crops 
and how they grow—sometime I may be 
able to explain more fully the work we 
have done in this line. 

N. B.—My boys don’t want to leave the 
farm to get a position on a street car. 

COMMENTS.—Sometimes I am half in- 
clined to think, Mr. Editor, you want to 
“steal some of my thunder’’—see your 
“Expenditure of Labor’ in June 5 issue. 
“One of the hardest working farmers, 
etc.” Why, I have had that man in mind 
for years; he lives one and one-half 
miles south of us. He would spend 
; day and a half on six post holes, drillag 
down through stone, when he was mak- 
ing paling fence, and there was no need 
of uniformity of distance in setting 
posts. He would dig up odd corners and 
steep banks, putting them in ordinary 
crops, letting his main crops gov without 
needed work. He broke up, of course. 

In your “Aeration of Soil,” the last 
sentence is well worthy of serious con- 
sideration. That we are holding on to 
“inherited and indoctrinated beliefs’ in 
regard to many matters in farm work is 
true, and it is going to take hard work 
to knock the props from under some 
antiquated farm methods. C. D. LYON. 

Brown Co., Ohio. 
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CONSERVING SOIL MOISTURE. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: It seems to 
me that the most important problem that 
confronts us is the maintenance of a 
proper supply of water in the soil and 
as the summer rains are rarely or neve* 
suffictent to supply the needs of the grow- 
ing crop, we must induce the earlier 
rains to enter the soil and there be stored 
; up for later use. Do not understand me 
advocating deep plowing under any 
,and all circumstances for it is obvious 
that the nature of the soil itself will 
largely determine the depth it shouid be 
stirred. If a lot of trash or a heavy 
sod is turned under when the season is 
dry, it will remain undecayed and break 
off capillary connection with the sub- 
soil so that if a crop is planted on the 
upturned sod it may actually perish for 
lack of moisture. 

The fact that Mr. Lyon’s soil does not 
wash while his neighbor's does, is not an 
argument against deep plowing. The 
ability of a soil to absorb and retain 
moisture depends upon more than mere 
depth of plowing. Mr. Lyon's contrast 
proves to me that his soil has not been 
exhausted of its humus content, as is the 
case when crops are not rotated. The 
humus or black part of the soil, formed 
from decaying animal or vegetable mat- 
ter, not only furnishes fertility but de- 
cides in great measure the absorption and 
retention of rainfall, as a soil deficient in 
humus becomes easily compacted and 
then the water rushes off the surface. 
‘Deep plowing is likely to be injurious 
if much of the subsoil is brought to the 
surface and incorporated in the surface 
soil, especially if the subsoil ftself is in 
an unhealthy condition as regards drain- 
age and contains poisonous matters 
which would be _ deleterious to plant 
growth. Poisonous matters frequently 
occur in subsoils as a result of improper 
aeration and the growth of certain min- 
ute organisms. 

Mr. Lyon, by his advocating shallow 
plowing, is trying to put a brake on the 
wheels of progress; to turn backward 
the hands of time. Just about 1600 years 
ago Zethro Tull, one of the pioneers of 
good farming, was a strong advocate of 
substituting deep and thorough plowing 
in the place of fertilizing. He said 
“Thorough tillage is manuring,”’ and he 
claimed that with sufficient plowing and 
cultivating any soil could be made to 
produce good crops. Before his time 
plowing had all been very shallow and 
was done more for the purpose of clear- 
ing trash from the ground and putting 
the surface in condition so that seed 
could be covered, than to loosen and pul- 
verize the soil for the benefit of roots. 
He advocated his ideas so strongly and 
showed such good results from his work 
that he secured thousands of followers 
and caused a wonderful change in farm 
practices. 

When it was practically demonstrated 
that deep plowing is beneficial, many 
cultivators jumped to the conclusion that 
deep after cultivation must be equally 
desirable. Deep plowing and deep cul- 
tivation made better crops than shallow 
scratching in the place of plowing, and 
an occasional chopping out of the larg- 
est weeds in the place of real cultiva- 
tion. A closer study of plant growth, 
however, has shown that while the plow- 
ing should be deep, the after cultivation 
should be shallow. . 

While Mr. Lyon has expressed doubt 
about air being necessary for the growth 
of a plant, yet the combined labors of 
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De Saussure, Boussingafft, Dumas and 
Liebig demonstrated that "the air supplied 
plants most of their food. Yet I do not 
think plants require any great amount 
of free air for their growth and per- 
fectly agree with the editor that nature 
forces unaided by man would make it 
ample. My belief in the necessity for 
soil aeration is based on different prin- 
ciples. cultivation and drainage 
secure a free circulation of air through 
the soil, and this is essential to the pro- 
cess which scientists call nitrification 
which is simply oxidation produced by 
low vegetable organisms. 

The most important thing for the farm- 
er is to know how to secure in the field 
the most favorable conditions for ihe 
development of these soil ferments, upon 
whose activity the abundance of his crops 
so intimately depends. The nitrogen of 
organic matter must first be brought 
to the form of ammonia by the organ- 
isms of putrefaction before it can tke 
nitrified. The proneness’' to putrefaction 
of any organic substance will, therefore, 
determine the availability of its nitro- 
gen for the nutrition of vegetable life. 
The better suited an organic substance 
is for food for the organism of putrefac- 
tion, the sooner will its nitrogen be 
changed to a form suitable to serve as 
food for the higher plants. In the light 
of these facts it is not difficult to under- 
stand why the nitrogen of an old shoe 
is less available as a plant food than the 
nitrogen of a piece of meat. The import- 
ant conditions governing the activity 
of the nitrifying organisms are little or 
no acidity and an abundant supply of air 
and moisture—experiments recently made 
in France by Deherain show that stirring 
the soil greatly increases the rate of 
nitrification. Cold, inert subsoil that has 
not been acted upon by the nitrifying 
organisms, is not capable of sustaining 
any great plant growth, that is, while 
the subsoil contains more potash thal 
the top soil, yet it is not in an availabie 
form, and deep plowing efgourages a free 
circulation of air and brings the deeper 
soil to the top to be acted on by the 
soil ferments so that the plant food is 
made available. This is what Jethro Tull 
did, and his work was carried on during 
Ben Franklin's time, and was the cause 
of Franklin's maxim “Plow deep while 
sluggards sleep, and you shall have corn 
to sell and to keep.” 

That is a pretty good story of Mr. Ly- 
on’s about a plant root being able to pen- 
etrate a rock, and I hope he has the “pa- 
pers’ on it, so that I can believe it. I 
know that a plant root can penetrate a 
crevice in a rock, but as for it going 
through the rock itself ——. 
THOS. E. 
Ark, 


Good 


MOORE. 
Washington Co., 


STACKING UNCURED COW PEA HAY. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: Last season 
R. Loomis, Douglas county, Mo., want- 
ed information as to putting up cow pea 
hay without curing. 

Set two poles in the ground nine feet 
apart, having them as high as you de- 
sire the hay rick, which is to stand be- 
tween the poles, they being at the ends 
of the rick. On these poles, one foot 
from the ground, nail the center of a 
board, one by six inches, by ten feet 
long (or may be twelve, fourteen or six- 
teen), to each pole. Two feet above these 
nail other boards, and so on up to the 
top. The upper boards need not be as 
long as the lower ones. 





Take two boards that will reach to 
the top-most plank, stand these on the 
ground sidewise against the end of the 
lower board, lean them so as to nearly 
meet above the top-most plank and nail 
in place so that the cross pieces will be 
securely fastened to the uprights. Se- 
cure the other end in the same way. 

Place rails ten feet long and one foot 
apart on the first or ground boards, nail- 
ed horizontally to each pole. This gives 
a foundation for the rick. 

Place pea hay on, to the depth of two 
feet, which should bring it even with 
top of next horizontal plank; place an- 
other set of rails as before on second 
plank, then another layer of hay, and so 
on until you have reached the top. Pea 
hay will not turn water, therefore it 
should be topped out with straw, other 
hay, or sorghum. 

Be careful to extend the topping full 
over the sides of the rick, to prevent any 
water from entering therein. Begin at 
the bottom layer to remove the hay for 
feed. 

Pea hay thus put up need not and 
should not be cured, but should be wilted 
only. Cut in the morning, if a clear day, 
put up in the evening. 

Not only pea hay, but all kinds of hay 
may be put up in this manner, and like- 
wise wilted, and will be much better feed 
than if cured before stacking, beside be- 
ing a great saving of hay in many in- 
stances. 


A rick of hay put up as before de- 
scribed will, if ten feet long and ten feet 
wide, contain one ton of hay. Poles may 
be used instead of rails, and may be 
longer. A continuous rick of indefinite 
length may be made. By stacking hay in 
this manner there is no packing and the 
layers settle sufficiently to allow the free 
circulation of air. FARMER. 

Barry Co., Mo. 


PEBBLES FROM THE POTOMAC. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: The Mary- 
land Agricultural and Experiment Sta- 
tion at Hyattsville, Md., was recently 
visited by representatives from every 
farmers’ club and grange in the state, 
for the purpose of inspecting the work 
in all its details. They were hospitably 
entertained, and were favorably im- 
pressed with what they saw. Previous 
to adjourning the delegates drafted a re- 
port of their investigations, embodying 
several suggestions and recommenda- 
tions which the delegates advise be 
brought to the attention of the next leg- 
islature. The convention was attended 
by many of the progressive agricultural- 
ists of Maryland, who universally voice 
the sentiment that the occasion was of 
much interest to those concerned. 


FARMERS’ PARADISE.—In every de- 
paryment of industry there are periods of 
depression, industrial stagnation. The 
farmer can not hope to escape occasion- 
ally seasons that are disastrous to his 
crops. When we contemplate the nu- 
merous chances of crop failures, we are 
amazed that seed time and harvest fail 
not oftener. A perfect harvest is a mir- 
acle of nature! It withstands the whirl- 
winds; it flourishes despite the clouds of 
insects that fly and creep; it puts forth 
its green leaves despite the lack of in- 
adequate moisture, and often through 
seasons of excessive rainfall and frost 
bears an abundant harvest. Despite all 
these disadvantages, and many not enu- 
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‘one-fifth of all the world’s metallic mon- 








world in agricultural activity. From ear- 
ly spring till the exhilarating atmosphere 
of autumn waves the ripening grain, the 
American farmer is planting and reaping 
with the best implements that the inven- 
tive genius of man has produced. While 
other nations of the old world have prac- 
tically exhausted the resources of its 
soil, America has not as yet utilized all 
its vacant lands, and yet millions of acres 
are awaiting the ‘“‘man with the hoe” to 
hew down the forests or irrigate and re- 
claim garden spots. 

Proper irrigation will eventually give 
homes to millions. MHolland’s richest 
lands have been saved from the sea. 
America’s best land is yet to be made to 
bloom by immense reservoirs of wasting 
waters of the mountains, as in Arizona 
Thus we see that America 
is the favored spot of the universe for 
the farmer. The United States has seven 
per cent of the world’s area, and five per 
cent of its population. Our total wealth 
is greater by fifteen billions than Great 
Britain, with a per capita more evenly 
distributed than any other nation. We 
have 41 per cent of the world’s railroad 
trackage, and, as compared with the to- 
tal mileage of all the European coun- 
tries combined, we surpass their total 
mileage by 12,000 miles. Our gold and sil- 
ver mines are exceedingly productive. 
The United States coins annually about 


ey. England, France and Germany com- 
bined do not manufacture as much as 
our country. We produce 80 per cent of 
all the world’s cotton and corn; 40 per 
cent of steel and other mineral products; 
33 per cent of its coal; 30 per cent of its 
iron, and this comparison might be con- 
tinued almost indefinitely. In a land 
where wealth of resources is so abundant 
it is reasonable to presume that the far- 
mer must be depended upon to supply the 
food-stuffs to the millions who are em- | 
ployed in the factories and mines and 
mills, to say nothing of the vast ship- 
ments abroad. With this prospect in 
view, are we not within the bounds of 
reason when we claim that America | 
is the farmer’s paradise? 





OIL FIELDS.—During the last few 
years the discovery of oil in various sec- 
tions of the United States has enriched 
thousands. Perhaps one of the most fav- | 


‘ored spots on the globe for oil fields is’ 


the Lone Star State. Chief Robert T. | 
Hill, of the U. 8S. Geological Survey, has 
just returned from an extended geologi- 
cal investigation in the Texas oil fields, 
and has embodied the result in a report, 
in which he says that the importance of 
this oil field is greater than at present 
can be estimated. It means not only 
cheap fuel to the inhabitants, but, owing 
to its proximity to tide-water, it prom- 
ises an export trade of magnitude. Prep- 
arations are being made to sink hundreds 
of wells, and the output of 500,000 barrels 
a day will be quadrupled. Mr. Hill thinks 
it within the range of possibility that 
oil will be found at many places through- 
out the costal prairies. As the oil-bearing 
tertiary strata extends east of the Miss- 
issippi into Missouri and Alabama, it is 
not beyond the range of possibility that 
oil may be found in these states. Con-— 
cluding his remarks Mr. Hill says: “It 
is very probable that other oil fields may 
be discovered in the costal plains be- 
tween Beaumont and Tampico fields. | 
Here is a vast territory underlain by the | 
oil-bearing eocene formations which has 
not been exploited.” Surely Texas is ad 


fortunate state. Her oil fields are of j 





fabulous wealth; her cotton crop is great- 
er than that of any other state. Her 
agricultural resources are tremendous. 
Within her borders are acres enough to 
support millions. It has been aptly said 
that with bountiful crops the Texas far- 
mer would not exchange his place with 
many a monarch on his throne of the old 
world. Here he has peace and prosper- 
ity; wealth without worry; a salubrious 
climate and an empire of resources. 
. - 7 


FACTS AND FIGURES.—Events 
in a few lines. 

The modern horseshoe is said to have 
been invented in the ninth century. 

An express train of twelve cars loaded 
with eggs recently left Newton, Kansas, 
for the Pacific coast. The twelve cars 
contained nearly 2,000,000,000 eggs. 

In the 
gas wells, and last year their product 
was valued at $20,000,000. Pennsylvania 
has the greatest number of wells. 


told | 





United States are nearly 10,000 | 


The people of the United States con- | 


sume about one-third of the coffee raised. 
Last year we used over 83,000,000 pounds, 
which demonstrates that coffee is a pop- 
ular drink. 

Santa Barbara County, Cal., is said to 
grow enough mustard for the whole na- 
tion. In that county 2,000 acres are cul- 
tivated, giving employment to about 200 
people. 

Kansas had no white inhabitants in 
1850. In 1856 less than 10,000; in 1860, 107,- 
000. At the last enumeration, 1,425,119. 

It is said that:—Chicago has 6,371 sal- 
oons; the United States has 31 flag fac- 
tories; Uncle Sam owns 162,115 mules; our 
metal products this year amount to $527,- 
218,084; the bread eaters of the world re- 
quire more than 2,300,000,000 bushels of 
wheat every twelve months; of the met- 
als, pig iron leads. A late report puts 
the annual value at $245,000,000; copper 
comes next, $104,000,000; gold third, $71,- 
000,000. Ss. F. GILLESPIE. 

Washington, D. C. 


SUMMER DAYS AT SEVEN PINES: 


Editor RURAL WORLD: I firmly be- 
lieve that the calling of farming is high- 
er in the estimation of the business mass- 
es than it has been for many years. This 
declaration is made as one of the results 
of considerable investigation and refiec- 
tion on the subject. On an average the 
condition of the farmer ranks high, and 


the tendency is for a steady promotion in i 


agricultural interests. As I travel over 
the different counties of our State and 
other states, I notice that the improve- 
ments of the rural districts are excelling 
the growth and vital conditions of the 
urban classes. And, above material con- 
siderations, doesn’t the very existence of 
our beloved country depend largely upon 
the peaceful, quiet homes of the farming 
population? Bravo! Agriculture; your 
banner is high and honored, and all class- 
es salute you. 

The subject of creameries is again in 
this part of the land, after an absence of 
a dozen years. 
one is being agitated at the town of 
Wayland, this county. Perhaps someone 
has two or three thousand dollars worth 
of machinery to sell. The creamery craze 
has gone to seed in too many places. A 
number of wrecks of this kind may be 
seen along the shores oftimerighthere in 
Northeast Missouri. Two essentials are 
necessary to sustain a creamery: A grass 
country, and five hundred good cows 
within a radius of five miles of the enter- 
prise. (Regardless of the creamery 
wrecks in this and other states in years 
past, the dairy industry will yet flourish 
in Missouri.—Editor.) 

ENTOMOLOGICAL NOTES. — Quite 
likely the perfume of the rose would be 


‘just as sweet if the flower had another 
/Name, and no doubt a certain voracious 


larvae which delights to feast upon the 
foliage and flowers of the Tea rose, would 
continue its work even if we would call 
the rose a phlox. A cluster of the beau- 
tiful Tea rose is now up so high as to 


take a peep into the editorial room at™ 


Seven Pines. And I have had a contest 
to save those sweet flowers, for a regular 
swarm of larvae seemed to have devel- 
oped upon the plants. 

In a recent pleasure excursion through 
our county and over into Knox County, 
I nottced that the willows along 
North Fabius were being deprived of 
their foliage, and: upon examination I 
discovered the cause to be due to the 


j work of lady bird larvae. The willows pre- 


sented a scorched and distressed condition. 
In one farmer's field I observed that some 
stalks of corn were being injured by 
foes unseen, cnd I suspectcd the so-called 
grub worm. Examining I traced the 
trouble to ants, which were subsisting 
upon the sweet moisture of the young 
corn. There appear to be periods not 
regular in their duration of time, when 
the country will be subjected to the visi- 
tation of certain pests. Very noted in 
this line is the army worm. Perhaps 
favorable seasons regulate some of these 


destructive agencies, and then very like-' 


ly there are potential causes governing 


the subject which we are yet to discover. ' 


Clark County, Mo. JASPER BLINES. 
It is unusual for the lady bug larvae 
to be accused of mischief.—Editor. 


The traveling man for Langenberg 
Bros. & Co. writes them after a trip to 
Kansas that he finds fly damage to a 
large extent to wheat, nearly all the early 
sown almost ruined. Fields that three 
weeks ago gave promise of 20 to 30 bu. to 
the acre, will not cut 5 bu. Many fields 
will not be cut at all. 


The question of building | 


the | 


Cc. D. LYON, BROWN CoO., O. 


As announced in the RURAL WORLD 
of June 12, C. D. Lyon of Brown Co., 
Ohio, has been employed by the Missouri 
State Board of Agriculture to assist in 
the coming series of farmers’ institutes in 
this state. In order that Missouri farm- 
ers may have an acquaintance with Mr. 
Lyon, we take occasion to introduce 
him to them, at least in pictured form, as 
appears herewith. And we want at this 
| time to congratulate the Board of Ag- 
riculture and the farmers of the state 
lon securing Mr. Lyon for this work. Not 
| only is he a pleasing and instructive 
; writer, as thousands of our readers will 
testify, but he is a forceful and enter- 
, taining talker. We haven’t the slightest 
‘doubt that he will add greatly to the 
| value and interest of the coming series 
of institutes. Brown County, by the way, 
| is in about the same iatitude as is St. 
Louis. eee 

Mr. Lyon was born August 20, 1856, on 
| the farm he now lives on; it is part of 
| the land settled by his great grandfather 
‘in 1796. He attended the district schools 
until 19 years of age, then read the pre- 
| scribed course of law and afterward spent 
|a few terms in college. He married in 
| 1879 and took charge of the home farm, 
which he has worked ever since. 

His first article was written for the 
farm press in 1876, and from that date 
until the present, he has regularly con- 
tributed to most of the first-class farm 
journals of the United States, doing as 
much if not more of such work than any 
other every day working farmer. Mr. 
Lyon has been on the Farmers’ Institute 
force of his own state, and has done in- 
stitute work for ll years, 
| ,He believes that the farmer should ex- 
periment more, not in the sense of acres 
‘devoted to experimental purposes, out 
with trial rows carefully marked for 
comparison with the main crop, as by 
means of such experiments only can we 
determine questions of tillage and yield. 
He is not a stock man, but keeps as good 
horses as any of his neighbors, grade 
Jersey cattle, pure bred Plymouth aock 
fowls, and has made some study of veter- 
inary medicine. 

If he has a “favorite crop,’’ it is wheat, 
and one of his most highly prized pos- 
sessions is a letter from the late Sir John 
B. Lawes, complimenting him on his suc- 
cess with the wheat crop, and on his 
methods of growing it. _ 

He has written more on the culture cf 
; tobacco than any other working man, 
| and fully understands the details of the 
| crop from seed to market. 
| Mr. Lyon is an earnest advocate of 
| the cow pea and of clover, of saving 
|manure and applying it, of keeping the 
boys on the farm, and of agricultural ed- 
ucation in the common _§ schools. He 
writes us: ‘I would paraphrase the open- 
ing sentence in the Vicar of Wakefield 
—Il was ever of the belief that the man 
who made useful discovery and freely 
gave it for the use of his fellows, did bet- 
ter service than he who made a million 
out of stocks and bonds and then en- 
dowed a college.”’ 


| BATES CO. (MO.) NOTES. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: I have been 
at my farm near Burdett for three weeks, 
and during that time we have had two 
or three little showers, and people here 
, tell me that they have had practically no 
rain of moment since the middle of Ap- 
ril. The outlook for corn is bad, Condi- 
tions seem to have been very similar all 
over the state—late, wet spring, turning 
dry suddenly and continuing so up to 
the present time; hence ground broke up 
cloédy, much corn went in in bad condi- 
tion almost of necessity. Corn is gen- 
erally in better condition on fall break- 
ing. It looks now as though the oats and 
flax would be pretty poor crops. Grass 
very short; fine prospect for peaches, un- 
less -injured by the extreme drouth. I 
am glad to see your correspondents giv- 
ing date of their communications. That 
adds much to their value. 

I. M. ABRAHAM. 





June 11, 1901. 


The first car new wheat was received in 
this market, June 17, coming from In 
Territory. It was a fine, large berry, but 
having been thrashed as soon as cut, was. 
very tough. This wheat was shipped by 
the Oswego (1. T.) Seed and Grain Com- 
pany to D. P. Byrne & Co., and came in 
over the Frisco road. The first car ni 
wheat in last year was on June 15, also 
coming from Indian Territory. 
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The Dairy. 








OF THE DAIRY IN- 


DUSTRY. 


ADVANTAGES 


(Continued from June 12 issue.) 

The greatest argument in favor of dai- 
rying is found in the fact that the prod- 
ucts command a ready sale for cash, and 
brings into circulation and in the farm- 


er’s hands a larger amount of money 
than other systems of farming. It is es- 
timated that there are 6,000,000 farmers 


in the United States who are more or less 
directly interested in dairy farming. The 
value of their annual product in milk, 
butter and cheese is fully $700,000,000. The 
annual earnings of the cows of the State 


of Wisconsin alone reach $35,000,000. In 
New York state nearly 300,000 persons are 
engaged in the dairy industry. Iowa has 
1,000 creameries with 75,000 patrons. The 
creameries of Illinois have 100,000 pa- 


trons. Minnesota has 800 creameries and 
cheese factories, with 50,000 farmers as 
patrons. 


The next great influence of dairy farm- 
ing is in raising the standard of intelli- 
gence of the people, and the material 
prosperity of the community. When once 
a farmer's attention is aroused in intelli- 
gent dairying and stock raising, he will 
have better buildings on his farm, better 
fences, better methods of feeding, better 
breeding, and a better mode of life for 
himself and family. The dairy farmer, in 
order to keep pace with modern methods, 
must be progressive and keep wide 
awake. New ideas call for constant im- 
provement, ani improvement demands 
higher thought and intelligence. Every 
creamery and cheese factory is a dairy 
center, acting as a school for the promo- 
tion of best thought on all agricultural 
questions. The dairy industry is one of 
the best organized branches of agricul- 
ture. Nearly every state has a dairy as- 
sociation which holds annual conven- 
tions, and through the officers is able to 
create the proper sentiment, or promote 
state legislation for the protection of the 
industry. 

There is no community so thrifty, so 
well satisfied, so prosperous, as one de- 
voted to dairying. The history of the in- 
dustry in other states will show beyond 
question what can be done in this line. 
For example, in Minnesota ten years ago 
the farmers were all raising wheat, and 
the state was not at all recognized as a 
dairy section. Very little of her butter 
was sold as Minnesota butter; what few 
creameries they had shipped their butter 
to Elgin, and sold it through the markets 
as Elgin butter. To-day Minnesota but- 
ter has a national reputation, the dairy 
industry has increased enormously, and 
the prosperity of the state is far in ad- 
vance of what it was under the old re- 
gime. 

The total value of the investments of 
the State which are devoted exclusively 
to dairying, including the farm lands, cat- 


tle and fixtures, as well as the factories; 
and the annual income from _ these 
sources, including cash receipts, skim 


milk and calves, has been calculated by 
Prof. Haecker as follows: 
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Creameries, 720 $85,860,000 $19,600,000 
Farm Dairies . 80,075,000 15,100,000 
Cheese Factories, W.. 3,725,000 475,000 





etevccees $169,660,000 $35,175,000 





While this table does not show the ex- 
penses of carrying on the business, yet it 
gives some idea of the immense amount 
of money which is put in circulation by 
the industry. The dairy farmer is one of 
the best customers of the manufacturer 
and merchant. He must have the most 
improved labor-saving machines for 
growing his crops, in order to care for 
them properly for his cows. In fact, the 
dairymen are the cream of the farmers of 
America, and are by force of character 
and general intelligence the leaders in 
their communities. They are the men 
who set the pace, other farmers follow. 
The business man who gets them for cus- 
tomers soon gets all the desirable custom 
in that community. 

c. L. WILLOUGHBY, 
Instructor in Dairying Mo. Agl. College, 
in Bulletin Mo. Bd. of Agl. 





JOHNSON CO., MO., NOTES. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: The Holden 
Creamery received during May 592,706 
pounds of milk, last Monday’s receipts 
breaking previous records with 33,360 
pounds. This means $4,000 to be distrib- 
uted next payday, which will partly 
amend for the dry weather and conse- 
quent poor crop prospects. Our largest 
milk producer, Mr. Wolf, comes in for 
highest honors, he having delivered 12,224 
pounds of milk in May and, by the way, 
he has as fine a herd of Holstein cows as 
can be found in Missouri. Harry Farrar 
comes next with 11,748 pounds, and T. 
O’Brien third with 10,851 pounds. 

Mr. Cayton has a herd which last year 
averaged nearly $6 per cow per month 
for the year. Mr. Eldredge, our secre- 
tary, also counts on $5 to $6 per cow per 
month, and usually gets it, while several 
have individual cows which run up as 
high as $7 and $8, and even more. 

The skimming stations that are operat- 
ed by another company at Warrensburg, 
Centerview and Lexington, in this coun- 
ty, are receiving a good supply of milk. 

W. S. DILLE, Mgr. 

Holden, Mo., June 10. 

We are pleased to get the foregoing ex- 
cellent report on the dairy interests of 
Johnson County. It is evident by it that 
the business is prospering in that county. 
There are not many counties in the state 
that can make as good a showing. 


im 


Scrofula 


Few are entirely free from it. 

It may develop so slowly as to cause 
little if any disturbance during the whole 
period of childhood. 

It may then produce irregularity of the 
stomach and bowels, dyspepsia, catarrh, 
and marked tendency to consumption 
before manifesting itself in much cutaneous 
eruption or glandular swelling. 

It is best to be sure that you are quite 
_ from it, and for its complete eradica- 

tion you can rely on 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


The best of al] medicines for all humors. 




















months produced 1,028 pounds of butter. 


mal. I got an option on him during my 
trip to the annual meeting of the Mis- 
souri Dairymen’s Association held at 
Brookfield two years ago, and got him 
home last October. In my long experi- 
ence with Jerseys I have never handled 


saw his two and three-year-old heifers in 
milk, and was more than pleased with ' 
them. We do not have to wait to see 
what his daughters will do; I have seen 
many of them and know they are grand 
animals. 

Now, a word to others in my 
While we can develop our heifers to be as 
good as money will buy, we must not lose 
sight of the fact that the bull is the type 
fixer, to a great extent. So we must put 
enough money in him to secure as near 
our ideal as possible. I always advise 
dairymen to try an aged bull if possible, 
one like ours, that has been tried, and 
we can see just what we may expect of 


Some time in the near future we will 
give some 
creamery work. 

Warren Co., Ill. 


points on our methods of 
“BUFF JERSEY.” 





TROUBLE WITH BABCOCK 


Editor RURAL WORLD: In a recent 
issue of a dairy paper I read an article 
regarding ‘‘dark tests’’ when testing milk 
with a Babcock tester. I have had con- 
siderable trouble with cloudy tests and 
have tried everything I could hear of to 
overcome the difficulty; but the only way 
by which I could get satisfactory results 
was to experiment with every new sup- 
ply of acid we get. When.I find that the 
acid is too strong I use a decreasing 
amount until I get a clear test. 


in this line; either the manufacturers 
should be required to put acid of a known 
and even strength on the market, or the 
measuring glasses should be so marked 
that when one has by trial determined 
the amount of acid to use this would be 
indicated. c. J. OSWALD. 
Jasper Co., Mo. 


HOW TO KEEP _THE COWS CLEAN, 


Editor RURAL WORLD: There is con- 
siderable interest in dairying in this 
county. The dairy page is always read, 
especially the letters of “Buff Jersey.” 
Please whisper to him, Mr. Editor, to 


stalls and floors so as to keep the cows 
clean when stabled. M. E. LANE. 
Clinton, Mo. 

Note advertisement of Wilder’s Stanch- 
ion on this page.—Editor. 





A MISSOURI JERSEY SALE. 





In a recent issue the “Jersey Bulletin” 
says: 

“A number of Jersey cattle breeders in 
Missouri are considering the matter of 
holding public sales. Col. R. E. Edmon- 
son, the well known auctioneer of Kansas 
City, has been spoken to in reference to 
this matter. Missouri has Jersey cattle 
equal to the best and there is no reason 
why successful public sales can not be 
held in that State, and no reason why the 
choice cattle owned in Missouri should 
not bring satisfactory prices at auction. 
Missouri breeders who desire to contrib- 
ute Jersey cattle to the proposed sale, are 
requested to correspond with Colonel Ed- 
monson, 210 Sheidley building, Kansas 
City, Mo.” 

In response to this Col. Chas. F. Mills, 
who is working to establish annual sales 
of Jersey cattle in the west, writes: 

“I note what you say in reference to the 
Missouri breeders’ sale, and with your 
hearty co-operation in the proposed line 
of effort, the demand for Jerseys can be 
increased one hundred per cent in the 
near future, if Jersey breeders will co- 
operate as actively in the holding of pub- 
lic sales as the breeders of Berkshires 
have done in the past few years.”’ 





OLEO LEGISLATION IN PENNSYL- 
VANIA. 
The “Rural New Yorker’ has this to 


say on the passage of the Snyder-Harris 
Pennsylvania oleomargarine bill: 

After a desperate struggle the farmers 
of Pennsylvania have won a victory in 
the passage through the state legislature 
of a strong anti-oleo bill. It was a hard 
and long battle, in which the state 
grange and other organizations took part. 
The oleo interests were strong and well 
organized, and they fought desperately 
for their fraudulent profits. The farmers 
did not have much money but they made 
a brave showing when they organized 
for business. Why do we keep on talk- 
ing about organizing and “getting to- 
gether?” Because that is the only way 
to turn the wrong of the farmer into 
rights. Yes, and the dairy farmers want 
to “get together’ this winter on the 
Grout bill. 





We were two years in securing the ani- | 
so sure a thing. I was at his old homeand 


| 
class. | 


him. By so doing we do not have to wait | 
two or three years and then perhaps aad 
disappointed. 


| 
TEST. | 
l 
' 


tell us some time how he constructs his ! 

















IDA’S BISSON, who stands at the head of Cedar Hill Jersey herd. 
CEDAR HILL JERSEY FARM NOTES.|THE PAN-AMERICAN DAIRY TEST. 
Editor RURAL WORLD: Our cream-|SUMMARY OF FOURTH WEEK, END- 
ery building, a picture of which appeared ING MAY 28, 
in the RURAL WORLD of May 22, shows = ?) 
we have a place to make butter; the pic- 3 25 
ture of the cows that was given in the . 2. 
issue of June 12 indicates that we have S : 
some good ones, and the cut presented on : 
this page illustrates the fact that we have |Ayrshires ........... 708 2.07 
at least one good Jersey bull. This bull, 5 tg soeeecdwes - = 
Ida's Bisson, was sired by Bisson’s Land-j Red Polls |||’) ’’ 1498 “93 
seer that sold for $2,250, and is at the head | Holsteins ........ 89 22 
of the celebrated herd of Morgan &| Brown Swiss ...... 1537 -08 
Brown. His dam is a tested cow and his ' Fotied Jerseys os 3. 83 
Shorthorns ....... .. -70 
grand dam was Bisson's Bell, who in 12’ French Canadians 83 





i 
= 


;Dutch Belted 
SUMMARY 





OF FIFTH WEEK, END- 
ING JUNE 5. 
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ee yams + 
z : : : 
Guernseys .. --1330 $16.41 $5.91 $10.50 
| Red Polls ... -1399 15.93 5.96 9.97 
Ayrshires .... -1499 15.36 5.64 9.72 
Jerseys ..... 1276 «615.49 6.28 9.26 
Holsteins ..... 1774 15.46 6.39 9.07 
|Brown Swiss 1447 (14.77 6.93 7.84 
French Canadians .1162 12.71 4.91 7.80 
Polled Jerseys ...... 1019 12.95 5.16 7.79 
Shorthorns .... § 13.89 6.42 7.47 
Dutch Belted ...... 12337 «(11.65 35.88 5.77 
FIFTH WEEK’S WORK.—The week 





,ending with first milking Wednesday, 
; June 5, 1901, shows quite a shake-up in 
j the rotation for leadership among the 
various breeds. The Guernseys still lead, 
| with $10.50 profit, then, greatly to every- 
,one’s surprise, come the Red Polls with 
$9.97, then third the Ayrshires $9.72, Jer- 
seys fourth $9.26, Holsteins fifth $9.07, 
Brown Swiss sixth $7.84, French Canadian 
seventh $7.80, Polled Jerseys eighth $7.79, 
Shorthorns ninth $7.47, Dutch Belted tenth 
$5.77. 

The cause for the falling off in yield of 
Jerseys and Ayrshires was sickness in 
the herds. There are quite a number of 
cows of several breeds in the barn afflict- 
ed with cow pox; two of the Jerseys are 
badly affected about the udder and teats, 
causing a shrinkage in milk and falling 
off in fat. However, the herdsman in 
‘charge, Mr. Donaldson, tells me they are 
improving somewhat and we may very 
soon see them doing good work again. 

One of the Ayrshires caught a severe 
cold during one of the disagreeable cold 
wet days we had about a week ago, and 
but for prompt and heroic treatment on 
the part of Mr. Bradshaw, the Ayrshire 


| herdsman, she might now be on the list 
I think there is need of improvement , of the missing. I am pleased to state that 


‘she has now quite recovered and is almost 
| herself again. 

The Dutch Belted herd, which has been 
somewhat disorganized, is now in good 
working order, which we may note from 

! their profit this week of $5.77 as compared 
| with $2.79 on May 2ist. 

| The fat tests given this week are du- 
plicate tests, and are very satisfactory to 
all concerned. 

Mary Marshall (Guernsey) leads all 
| with 15.7 lbs. butter, and $2.71 profit, the 
Red Poll cow Mayflower 2d coming next 
with $2.51 profit on 14.99 lbs. butter. The 
leading Jersey cow, Gipsey of Spruce 
Grove, is but ninth in the list of leaders. 
—A “Jersey Bulletin’? Man. 


DAIRY DOTS. 


FARM SEPARATORS.—Prof. McKay 
| says the farm separator system is a ben- 

efit to the farmers and eventually to the 
| creamery man as well and to the cream- 
jery business a whole. The latter based 
lon the fact that “the expense of milk 
| Baultng will be largely diminished and 
jless fuel will be consumed in operating 
‘a creamery, also less labor will be re- 
|quired and the expense of keeping up 
separators will be done away with.” 

TESTING COWS.—It seems that all 
agree that it will pay creameries to con- 
tribute to a system of testing the patrons’ 
cows. If only every creamery carried 
that belief into practice it would be worth 
millions of dollars to their patrons. Let 
every buttermaker preach it in season 
and out, and if he does not succeed, he 
will know that he has done his duty to 
his fellowmen and that sooner or later 
the community where he lives will ac- 
knowledge that he “left his footprint in 
the sands of time.” 

J. J. SMITH, of Sweet Springs, Mo., 
writes that his creamery made 12,870 Ibs. 
of butter from April 1 to May 29, against 
8,764 lbs. @ame time last year. He also 
says there are a few more cows in his 
section and that the use of farm sepa- 
rators has increased the creamery’s out- 
put of butter. Pastures in the vicinity of 
Sweet Spring are fair but too dry. If it 
rains there soon, the make will be good. 

TO IMPROVE THE MILK.—In answer 
to the question, How can the creamery- 
man improve the quality of the milk re- 
ceipts, Prof. G. L. McKay says: 

“Visit patrons and give personal in- 
struction in the care of milk, and in feed- 
ing for the cheaper production of milk. 
A visit to the patron occasionally shows 
him that you have an interest in his busi- 
ness; also literature sent out to patrons 
has a beneficial effect. 

‘“‘Many patrons send milk to a creamery 
in poor condition because they do not un- 
derstand how to care for it properly. 
When sending a note to a patron about 
his milk, avoid using harsh terms as 
kindness accomplishes much better re- 
sults. 

“If you cannot induce your patron to 
take a good dairy paper, pay for the sub- 
scription yourself for a year and have it 
sent to-him. It will be a good invest- 
ment.”-—New York Produce Review. 








INFLUENCE OF FEED. 





As a result of experiments at the Mas- 
sachusetts Experiment Station, covering 
six years, concerning the influence of 
feeds and feed constituents on the compo- 
sition of milk, butter fat, and on the 
character of the butter, the following 
deductions are made: 


seem to have any influence on the com- 
position of the milk. 

2. Linseed oil in flaxseed meal, when 
fed in considerable quantities (1.40 pounds 
digestible oil daily), increased the fat per- 
centage and decreased the nitrogenous 
matter of the milk. This fat increase 
was only temporary, the milk gradually 
returning (in four or five weeks) to its 
normal fat content. The nitrogenous 
matter also gradually returned to nor- 
mal, but more slowly than the fat. 

3. In general, feeds containing much 
oil have a tendency to slightly increase 
the fat content of milk when first fed. 
The fat percentage gradually 
normal. 

4. It is not practicable to feed large 
amounts of oil to cows, as it has a ten- 


dency to derange the digestive and milk- 
secreting organs. 

5. Linseed oil effected a noticeable 
change in the composition of the butter 
fat, causing a decrease in the volatile 
acids and an increase in the melting 
point and iodine coefficient. 

6. All oils do not produce the same ef- 
fects on butter fat. 

7. The melting point of butter fat is 


not always indicative of the 
body of butter. 


firmness or 


8. An excess of linseed oil produced a 
soft, salvy butter, with an inferior flavor. 

% Linseed and corn gluten meals, with 
a minimum percentage of oil (3 per cent), 
produced a normal butter with a desir- 
able flavor and of good body. 

10. King gluten meal (corn gluten meal 
with 13 per cent oil) increased the iodine 
coefficient of the butter fat several de- 
grees above the standard ration butter 
fat, and slightly depressed the melting 
point of fat. This effect was probably 
do to the corn oil. The same meal pro- 
duced butter of a very desirable flavor 
and body. 

li. Cottonseed meal produced butter 
fat quite similar in composition to that 
produced by the standard ration. The 
butter produced by this meal was rather 
crumbly when hard, and slightly salvy to 
the taste. 

Further experiments concerning the ef- 
fects of food and food constituents on 
butter fat and butter are now in prog- 
ress. 





HAND SEPARATOR BUTTER. 


In the consideration of the important 
question whether the butter made from 
cream separated from farm separators 
and delivered to a central creamery will 
have as good quality as by the usual 
method, there is a very great absence of 
real experimental experience, says 
“Hoard’s Dairyman.’’ Some say no, and 
some say yes, but scarcely any real ex- 
periments have been made to test the 
matter. This is indeed the case with a 
great many dairy questions. 

The managers of the Northwood (Ia.) 
Butter and Cheese Association very wise- 
ly determined to know something of the 
real truth of this matter as to the value 
of hand separator cream, as compared 
with cream separated at the factory. 
Each kind was kept, churned and sold 
by itself, during the month of March last, 
and the money kept in different funds. 
The results were an eye opener to soine. 
The butter made from the hand sepa- 
rator cream brought 21 cents a pound, 
while the regular butter sold for 20 cents. 
About 40 per cent of the Northwood 
creamery output is from the hand sepa- 
rators. 

It would be interesting to know just 
how the hand separator patrons of the 
Northwood Creamery care for iheir 
cream after it is separated. It is easy to 
believe, if all subsequent conditions are 
right, that cream separated direct from 
the cow will be purer than that taken 
from milk, half of which has lain with 
its own dirt 12 hours before separation 
takes place. This is the case with ull 
the cream taken from night’s milk, when 
drawn to the creamery and separated 
the next morning. 

The proprietors of the Northwood 
Creamery have aided judgment on the 
important matter, very much, by their 
experiment. 


THE CARE OF MILK. 


At a recent farmers’ institutein Canada, 
Prof. F. L. Kent spoke on the care of 
milk and said he would confine his re- 
marks to the care it needed before it 
reaches the creamery. 

First, the care of milk as it is affected 
by feed, or before drawn; and second, 
after it has been drawn. 

He called their attention to the different 
flavors caused by garlic, turnips, etc. 
This is due to a volatile oil. What is 
meant by a volatile oil is one that evap- 
orates. Milk is principally a product of 
the blood, hence this oil will taint the 
milk. These oils will, owing to the tem- 
perature of the blood, evaporate and pass 
off, hence if fed four or five hours before 
milking there is but little danger of its 
tainting the milk. If you feed immedi- 
ately after milking there is no danger. If 
you have but two or three cows you can 
feed and milk immediately, and there will 
be no danger. If ensilage or any strong 
flavored food be fed early, or at noon, and 
the milk not drawn for four or five hours, 
there is no danger. If cows are turned 
out on pasture where there is food that 
will taint milk, the cows should be taken 
up four or five hours before milking. 

Flavors that are due to feed will not 
develop after the milk is drawn. Flavors 
that develop after milk is drawn are due 
to germs or bacteria, the lowest form cf 
plant life. The souring of milk is one 
that gives the most trouble. This is due 
to bacteria acid and can be prevented, as 
has been demonstrated, by the keeping of 
milk sweet at ninety degrees, for a week. 
The bacteria are very small and it re- 
quires from 10,000 to 15,000 to cover an 
inch. They are found everywhere except 
in the uninjured tissues of animals or 
plants. Some are very beneficial. Some 
exist in the soil and make available plant 
food. They are reproduced by division, 
which is fast, the time required being 
about one hour. There are the lactic acid 
bacteria, and innumerable others. To 
prevent their growth requires absolute 
cleanliness. It is impossible to get milk 
nat infected with bacteria. Cleanliness 
is the best method of preventing their 
multiplication. A man should not milk 
in clothes that when taken off they are 
so soaked with milk and filth that the 
overalls will stand up stiff. 

Cans, buckets, etc., should be kept 
scrupulously clean. Live steam is a good 








| cleanser. 
| milking. 


1. Different amounts of protein do not | 


returns to | 


Never use a wooden bucket for 
Tin with soldered seams is best. 
Before washing tins rinse them in warm 
water, as hot water tends to cook the 
milk and makes it harder to wash off. 
Then use hot water and sal soda—do not 
;use ordinary soap. Wash with a brush, 
not a cloth, and turn over a steam jet or 
rinse in boiling hot water, and then give 
a sun bath. Cows’ udders should be 
washed so that no dirt will get into the 
milk. It should be the aim to keep the 
dirt out of the milk. As it is nearly im- 
possible to keep the germs out of milk, 
we should then either prevent their 
growth or kill them. Their growth is pre- 
vented by keeping the milk at a low tem- 


perature. Eighty to ninety degrees is 
favorable to growth of germs, hence 
should be reduced to fifty or below. The 
bacteria can be killed by heating to 160 
degrees for ten minutes and then cvol 


rapidly. 


Milk should be hauled in full cans, oth- 





;erwise the hauling will churn the milk, 
which affects the test. Do not nux warm 
j}and cold milk, as it will sour much mure 
rapidly. 
DOES DAIRYING PAY? 
it Depends. 

Mr. Martin Dythe, buttermaker in the 
creamery at Monterey, Minn., does not 
believe in sitting down contented and 


doing nothing to educate his patrons into 
better ideas and larger profits with their 


manage them with. 
At a meeting of the Martin Co., Dairy- 
men’s Association he made the following 
Suggestive statement: 
“I have for several 
nual meeting of our 


years at the an- 
patrons gathered 


in the matters concerning the creamery. 

“One year I got the number of cows in 
20 herds, and figured out how much milk 
each cow gave as an average, and how 
much the average cow yielded in dol- 
lars and cents. 

“These 20 were all the patrons that 
had kept the same number of cows the 
year round. Those that had bought and 
sold I did not figure in. 

“From these figures I found out the 
truth of the sentence that dairying does 
not pay, for the poorest patron we had 
milked 14 cows which brought him $141.- 
88, or 1,779 lbs. of milk—$10.13 for the av- 
erage cow per year. 

“The best herd was 6 cows which 
brought $172.40—5,000.3 lbs. of milk—$28.75 
per cow as an average for the year. 
“These figures are not guess work, 
but dry facts for the number of cows I 
got from the patrons themselves and all 
the figures I got from the secretary’s 
books 12 months back from that date.” 


DAIRYING IN SWITZERLAND. 





My observation of the dairy business in 
Switzerland showed it to be rather a dif- 
ferent proposition from what it is here, 
says P. M. Sharples in New York ‘“Pro- 
duce Review.’’ The pastures are stood 
on edge rather than laid flat, as is the 
custom in America. One edge of this 
pasture will be bounded by an eternal 
snow field and the other edge, but a com- 
paratively short distance below, will be 
in the middle of the harvest field. One 
part of a man’s herd will be drinking ice 
water ten feet from the edge of a glacier, 
while the other part will be munching 
fine, green pasture two hundred yards 
away. 

The Swiss cow is probably well known 
to all—a beautiful and gentle, fawn-col- 
ored animal, looking something similar to 
a Jersey cow. These cows do not go 
down to the foot of the mountain every 
day, but remain high up in the pasture 
land all seasons, stone huts with stone 
roofs being crowded on to some spot more 
level than others, where cows are kept at 
night. 

The milk is carried to the bottom in a 
wooden pail or carried strapped to the 
back of the milkman. The cheese and 
butter are made in a small way by each 
individual. The satisfaction I had and 
the meeting-an-old-friend feeling which 
came over me can be understood on my 
coming occasionally to some inaccessible 
cow-house with a glacier fer a refriger- 
ator and a Sharples separator for hand- 
ling the milk. In some of the lower, less 
rugged mountain regions there are butter 
factories where large quantities of milk 
are brought to be made into butter. 

It is most interesting in some villages 
located in a wide, fertile valley, to watch 
the cows come home from the mountain 
foothills at night. They need no driver, 
but when the proper time comes the lead- 
ers start off for the village and all the 
other cows, sometimes hundreds in num- 
ber, follow them to the village. Each 
cow knows its own home and will walk 
up to the door of the home of the owner 
and stand there bawling until admitted. 
Apparently, it is let into the best room 
in the house—the family occupying the 
upstairs and inferior rooms. Outside in 
the street is the manure pile, and Mark 
Twain informs us that each man’s or 
family’s wealth is indicated by the size 
of the manure pile at the front door, 
Perhaps this is true. I can not say. I 
vouch only for what I know, but the 
size of these manure piles would indicate 
that Mr. Twain was right. 





cows. Accordingly, he goes among his 
patrons, stirs them up, digs down into | 
the facts of their farm life, and just 
what they are doing, what sort of cows 
they have and the kind of ideas they 
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THE DAIRY TYPE. 

Prof. Beach of the Connecticut Experi- 
ment Station says of the dairy cow types: 
The ability to utilize food and convert it 
profitably into milk and butter fs a qual- 
ity of cows that varies with individuals. 
The variation is in the amounts of milk 
and butter which different cows make 
from a given amount of food, and is 
spoken of as the individuality of the cow. 
Among both ordinary cows and those of 
pure breeds the variation in this respect 
is quite remarkable, as illustrated to a 
marked degree in the study of the herd 
owned by the Connecticut Agricultural 
College that was made during the year 
1898. According to this study the cow 
with the best record produced during the 
year 509 pounds of butter, at a profit of 
$42.82, while during the same time the 
cow with the poorest record produced 172 
pounds of butter at a loss of $4.09. Even 
in a comparison of the five most profit- 
able cows with the five least profitable, 





Sisal Twine. Standard Twine. 
Matchless Twine. 


No re-sacked or carried-over twine. 
Tons and tons of “poor stuff” at any 
Bese on the market. Our twines are 
ELIABLE. Quality and erongte 
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the differences are still remarkable. The guaranteed. We have “SUPE 

former five cows produced butter at an Values, fs yg SM ATCHLESS “(High 

average of 409 pounds per cow for the Grade) is a er. 

year, at an average profit of $31.29, while Samples FREE. Terms Liberal, Too. 

| the five latter cows averaged 218 pounds of BIG VALUES—PROMPT SHIPMENT. 

,; butter each, at an average profit of 87 A, J. CHILD & SON, 

} cents. Wholesale Supply House, 

THE SALISBURY, MO., CREAMERY. 209 & 211 Market ot., St, Lente, Me, 
We are glad to see our new creamery 

business getting along so nicely. The 
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;more particulars, you can do so with the 
some figures to give them a better light greatest ease, for Mr. Miller is one of the 
;Most courteous and obliging gentlemen 





increase of business from day to day is 


very encouraging to Mr. Miller and his We are the largest manw- 
assistant, Mr. Jos. Huck, and since the facturers of Steel Wheels 
rain it is going to be more so. We hope ruc ons the 
that every farmer in reach of Salisbury aes it Daly im 


will give this new enterprise a trial as 
soon as possible, for a trial is what Mr. 
Miller is anxious fer you to give him, 
then if you are not satisfied he will not 
Say another word. If you want to talk 
with him before you commence and learn 


Havana (lll.) Metal Wheel Co, 


Fok SALE—JERSEY BULL, 7 months old, 

solid color, highly bred, Statete to registry; 

from great milk stock. J.D. CLARKSON, 
Ballwin 8t, Lowe County, Mo. 


Reg. JERSEY CATTLE, 


Fist rat prise We World's i Wair stock. 
SHATTUCK | a Mo. 


CREAM SEPARATORS. 


Hand-power and dairy size steam 
turbines 


THE INTERNATIONAL 


is unequalled for close skimming, 
easy running,durability and economy 
Prices, $50 to $125 








we ever met. By the way a trip to his 
creamery On any morning at about 7 or 8 
o’clock is worth your time even if you 
have no cow, but don’t take our word for 
it, go and see Mr. Miller at his place of 
business and the first thing you know 
you will be working for his creamery for 


you will see that it is a good thing; an en- 
terprise that is worth much, both to our | 
city and to our farmers. 











PALMYRA (MO.) CREAMERY PAY Agents wanted, Write for catalogue, 
ROLL. The International Cream 
Separator Co. 


Mr. Rohrer paid 17%c for butter fat last 
May and his payroll amounted to $1,816.50. 
If the creamery continues on at the pres- 
ent rate it will soon be the most success- 
ful in the state. Even at the low price of 
17% cents cows are paying big dividends 


Lancaster, Pa. 
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aler. Made of wrought s 
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15 Tons 
a Da 


to their owners. Isaac Rohrer, whose 
check was $78.74, has only 15 cows. Frank 
Moore gets $18.67 from 4 cows. E. L. 


Buckwalter gets $61.44 from 12 cows. With 
cheap feed the farmers are doing better 
than during the winter when they got 19c 
for butter fat.—Marion Co. Herald. 
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‘“BURLINGTON-NORTHERN PA- 
9.00 A. M, 


Burlington 
Route 


No. 41. 


CIFIC EXPRESS” to Kansas City, 
St. Joseph, Portland, Puget Sound. 


Northwest, via Billings, Mont na. DAILY. 
“NEBRASKA -COLORADO EX- 

No. 5 PRESS,” one night to Denver, for 2 05 
Colorado, Utah, Pacific Coast. Also ° P.M. 
for St. Paul and Minneapolis. DAILY. 
FOR KANSAS CITY, ST. JOSEPH, 9 00 

No. 15. Denver, Omaha, Nebraska, Council e P. M. 
Bluffs, Colorado, Pacific Coast. DAILY. 


City Ticket Office, Southwest Corner Broadway and Olive Street. 
HOWARD ELLIOTT, J. G.DELAPLAINE, L. W. WAKELEY, 
General Manager. City Passenger Agent. Gen’l Passenger Agt 





THERE IS NO BETTER INVESTMENT 


FOR 

THE 
DAIRY 
THAN 
THE a 


IMPROVED UNITED STATES SEPARATOR 





Its substantial one-piece frame and enclcsed 
gears running in oil insures the user of a long 
lived machine and few repair bills. 


Its three-separators-in-one bow] makes it the 
greatest cream producer on the market, as has 
been proved many times in competition with 
other makes. 


If interested, write for illustrated catalogues. | 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO. 
BELLOWS FALLS, VT. 
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Are You Making Mea ? 


Here’s a Chance to Make More. 
You can work for us and make a better salary than any other man in your county. We are 
engaging special representatives i in every county in the 
remedies. We must have active, wide-awake men and women at once and are willing to pay 


good money for Food people. 
em on a positive guarantee. 
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nited States, to handle our two great 


Our remedies are without exception, the best sellers on the mar- 


It goes to the root of 
j adecreeres and oo" 
germs 
known to medical 
Everyone who uses itis is loud in 
its praises. 


tion, biliousness, insom- 
one a-§ disorders of the 
Easy to take 





Don’t Delay. Send at once and secure the Special Agency for your territory. 
Terms to agents free on request. Sample Nervo-Vital postpaid for 2c stamps. 


Modern Remedy Company, Kewanee, Illinois. 
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Horticulture. 


HORTICULTURAL TALKS. 

THE MISSOURI STATE HORTICUL- 
TURAL SOCIETY MEETING.—The sum- 
mer meeting was held June 4, 5 and 6, at 
New Haven. As the bead man of the RU- 
RAL WORLD was present, and I also 
saw the lieutenant handling the pencil, 
I suppose that the main proceedings were 
jotted down. Nevertheless, I have some 
things to say. 

New Haven has for years been a pleas- 
ant place for me to visit; but I never 
saw it in so noble a dress as this time. 
The whole city is planted with the beau- 
tiful catalpa tree, and the trees are in 
full bloom. Since the days of my child- 
hood, I have never seen such a display. 
I asked quite a number of our horticul- 
turists whether we had a more orna- 
mental tree at this season than the ca- 
talpa. Nearly all agreed with me that it 
Was grand. Those who paid $1.50 per 
dozen for small trees of this a year ago, 
under the impression that they were 
getting strawberry trees that would bear 
a quart of berries every day, all summer 
{as the tree agents assured them) need 
mot regret the cheat. Let them plant 
them around their houses or out in the 
field. One of these trees on an open 
plain is a beauty when in bloom. 

THE RUSSIAN MULBERRY. — No- 
where in all my rambles over the coun- 
try have I ever seen as many of these 
trees in one place as in New Haven. There 














is quite a variety of them, some black, 
some white and some red. Many are of 
a fair size and pleasant to eat. The 
weeping mulberry is very ornamental, 


and there are quite a number in the town; 
but the finest specimen I saw was on 
Robert Bagby’s lawn. One morning I ate 
fruit from one of these trees, while all 
the good people of the house were still 
asleep. I was not alone, as there were 
two hens under the tree, and there were 
few black birds near by that were 
scolding as if IT were the intruder. 

There were cherry trees all over the 
town having good crops, which may 
be attritbuted.to the fact that the mul- 
berries supply the birds with food. In 
walking along on the pavements they are 
so strewn with the berries that the soles 
of our shoes can be blackened without 
brush or blacking. 

On entering such a town one can easily 
judge that there is a nursery near by, 
which in this case is true, for the Bag- 
by Nursery Co. is one of the most ex- 
tensive in the whole western country, 
and does an immense business, which ex- 
tends to the Pacific Ocean. I noticed an 
addition to their packing house where 
they can store in winter an immense bulk 
of trees for shipping South, if need be, 
before our spring opens. I did not get 
around in the nursery much, but saw 
one thing that was a show—40,000 Keiffer 
pear trees of the second year’s growth in 
one block. -It did my eyes good to see 
them. They are in excellent health and 
as uniform as a lot of trees can be. 

Our reception at New Haven was royal, 
and the sessions were all well attended. 
The good people of that town will long 
be remembered for this. I attribute much 
of its success to our kind friends, 
Messrs. Bagby, who are up to the times 
in horticulture as well as in hospitality, 
a full share of which I enjoyed during 
the sessions. 


PINCHING RASPBERRY PLANTS.— 
To the one inquiring regarding this sub- 
ject, I would say, yes; it better to 
pinch the young shoots of the tipping 
raspberry plants than not at all, even if 
it is late. 


THE SWEET LITTLE PERSIMMON 
blossoms are the barren ones, the bearing 
fruit hardly showing any bloom, the fruit 
appearing at once. The one you sent 
will never bear fruit. But the beautiful 
little flower, resembling the lily of the 
valley, is valuable for the bees. 


UMBRELLAS INSTEAD OF SACKS 
FOR GRAPES.—Cut pretty stiff paper 
{common writing paper will do) into cir- 
cles six to eight inches in dlameter. Then 
shear in from the outside to the center; 
shear again, starting two inches from the 
first cut, into the center, thus cutting out 
a wedge shaped piece. Slip this over the 
stem of the bunch and lap the two edges 
over and pin them. This makes a little 
canopy over the bunch, and is much less 
troublesome and expensive than sacking. 
Now, I will not insure this plan, so if 
some fail, don’t blame me; but it is worth 
trying. This I know, that a sound bunch 
has been grown by me on a branch where 
a bunch on each side of it unprotected 
rotted. An old account book with wide 
pages will afford good material for the 
purpose. This, however, will not protect 
the fruit from the birds and _ insects, 
therefore the more select varieties should 
be sacked. The canopy is a Bluffton in- 
vention, and is not patented so any one 
can use it. 

Raspberries and blackberries withstood 
the drouth remarkably well, and promise 
a full crop. I may be able to give a re- 
port on some of the new ones soon. But 
it is 7 o'clock and 1 must go out to work. 
What first? That is a question, for there 
are so many things that should be done. 

STRAWBERRIBS.—At our late meet- 
ing at New Haven some of the members 
asked me why 1 did not bring some 
struwberries. My answer was that when 
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_ Tied Up 


When the muscles feel drawn and 
tied up and the flesh tender, that 
tension is 


Soreness 
and 


Stiffness 


from cold or over exercise. It 
lasts but a short time after 


St. Jacobs Oil 


i Seompt and sure, 


HTeovevevenenevtevetenenenenenenenetiete 
eveneteneteneteneteteretetetenetietie 


I exhibit fruit it must be worth 
showing. The drouth so curtailed my crop 
that no respectable showing could have 
been made, and things so discouraged me 
that the whole business was given over to 
one of my sons. The main remaining in- 
terest in strawberries was in lifting them 
out of sugar and cream with a spoon 
twice a day. The drouth has, however, 
prolonged the season. We have now had 
berries for four weeks, and can count on 
some for two weeks more. When the 
crop is over our readers shall have a re- 
port of the behavior of the different va- 
rieties. 


any 


CURCULIOS.—This morning before 5 
o'clock, I was out with my cloth and 
hammer among the plum trees. It was 


rather wet, but the work had to be done, 
when later in the day it gets warm 
and dry, the little Turk is too active and 
may escape. On an Abundance plum tree 
I caught seven, on a Red June six and on 


as 


a Gold five of the little rascals; so you 
see I have made a pretty good fight on, 
them. In destroying the curculio one | 
must be careful not to kill the lady birds. 
These I lift out carefully. The fallen} 
plums are so treated, that the embryo 


insects will not mature. 

MULBERRIES.—This morning the cur- 
culio cloth was used for another purpose. 
It was spread under my Downing mul- 





berry tree. The ripe fruit was shaken on 
it and gathered; otherwise the birds and 
chickens would get nearly all the mul- 
berries. If there is a more valuable mul- 
berry than Downing’s Everbearing, I 
want to know it. 

THINNING OUT PEACHES.—This 


should be done now, if it is not already 
done. Up to the time the kernel forms, 
the tax on the tree is trifling. When the 
seed of any plant is forming and matur- 
ing is the time when the plant is most 
heavily taxed. Thinning with thumb and 
finger is, | suppose, the proper way, but 
where this is difficult or almost impossi- 
ble, a good implement is a stiff rod with 
a nick cut in the end which should be 
flat. With this one can get under the 
peach and with a little twist wrench it 
off. It is better to knock some off with a 
rod, on seedlings, that are usually too 
full. This would be out of place among 
the choice, large varieties. These should 
be thinned out to at least six inches. Let 
it be understood that to sell peaches well 
this season, they must be fine, as the 
crop is immense. In all my fruit grow- 
ing, IT never saw such a crop. In some 
instances my trees will have to be 
propped, a thing rarely done here. This 
season, where some of my trees were not 
cut back as they should have been, they 
will need propping, even if properly 
thinned out. Even now some are bending 
under the load, and when thinned raise 
their heads. 

It is with deep interest we watch the 
new ones that have never fruited here 
before; one in particular, of which my 
trees are probably the only ones in Mis- 
souri, at least I have never heard it 
named. 

THE ROTTING OF PLUMS when 
nearly ripe, if the curculio has not stung 
them, can be prevented by spraying with 
Bordeaux mixture, but if dry weather fol- 
lows, the fruit must be washed before 
eaten. 

A FEW WORDS ABOUT OUR MEET- 
INGS.—To me it is quite a lark to attend 
them, as it takes me out of my usual rou- 
tine of living. The kindly greetings re- 
ceived from all and the tender care all 
seem to take of me in my old age are so 
cheering that it is a great pleasure to be 
among the members. 

At New Haven two men came to me 
and introduced themselves, remarking 
that they had come 30 miles chiefly to see 
me; when another, one of the most prom- 
inent horticulturists of the West, living 
nearly 300 miles distant, remarked, “I 
came much farther than that for the 
same purpose.”’ Many claim an acquaint- 
ance from reading my articles in the 
RURAL WORLD. Such compliments go 
far in cheering up the sometimes almost 
desponding spirits of an old man. 

A GOOD RAIN recently refreshed 
things here, and much that was thought 
in great danger is not lost yet. But what 
a lot of work one has in our line—spray- 
ing, thinning out fruit (I will have to thin 
many of my plums also), tying up the 
young grape vines, thinning out bunches, 
sacking, pinching, etc. 

The grapes are more advanced than 
usual, although the season was late. The 
grapes on one of my earliest are now as 
big as buckshot. 

Bluffton, Mo. 


SAMUEL MILLER. 





STRAWBERRIES IN IOWA. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: I have grown 
strawberries in three different states, and 
find that Iowa is in all things as well 
adapted to growing them as is either 
Indiana or Missouri. Here in the vicin- 
ity of Des Moines we picked our first ripe 
berries May 26, and, owing to the rush of 
planting 20 acres of plum and cherry 
trees, with a vast amount of small fruit 
this spring, we did not get time to un- 
cover the strawberry block until quite 
late. The covering consisted of straw 
manure, which packed on the plants 
rather solidly, keeping back the growth 
ten days or two weeks. 

Our strawberries are grown in the 
matted-row system, and were permitted 
to set too many plants in the row. The 
blooming was profuse, in a quite favor- 
able season, but about the time the first 
berries started to form nicely the tem- 
perature changed to much cooler, hav- 
ing light frosts at the close of biuom- 
ing, but there were no serious results by 
the frost. The temperature has con- 
tinued low during the fruiting season, 
Notwithstanding all these difficulties and 
neglect, the berries average No. 1 in 
size, No. 2 in color and flavor, and Nd. 
1 in condition. However, I should also 
state that the ground is bottom, beach 
drift land, with rather a surplus of nitro- 
gen in the plant food. 

At the commencement of the ripening 
season we became alarmed about the 
season being too dry, and we at once 
put up a windmill and piped the water 
to the. strawberry blocks, but we got 
very little if any benefit until we got 
a good rain. Taking it all in all, the 
strawberry crop will be over an average. 

This is my first season in this state, but 


has been cooler than they have known 
for 20 years, yet from reports as given 
in the RURAL WORLD and other pa- 
pers, we are but very little later here as 
to the ripening season than in central 
Missouri. Though we have not suffered 
for want of rain, yet at times a good 
shower would have been a great advant- 
age to all new set trees and plants. 

My first trip out since coming to this 
place last March, was on June 7. I went 
over to visit the Agricultural College at 





t 
Ames. 


old citizens say the weather this spring | 


My time being limited to one day, 
I put in every moment while there in 
the horticultural department, and through 
the kindness of Profs. Price and Little, 
we managed to cover a great portion of 
the horticultural grounds. It is an old 
saying that “new lords make new laws.” 


Prof. Price has only been in position as 
horticulturist of this section since the 
first of May last. With his broad per- 
ceptiveness and genial, zealous nature, 
all things as well as the people surrender 


to him as authority in his profession. 
Among other pleasant experiences while 

at the college, I had the pleasure and 

honor of shaking hands with Prof. Budd. 


Though Prof. Budd carries the marks of 
many winters, he is yet quite hale, ac- 
tive and enjoys very good health. He 
continues to be the horticultural author- 
ity with many persons in lowa Long 
may all such men live. 

From what I could see from the train 
as passing through the country, at al- 
most lightning speed over the Noerth- 
western Railway, the corn, wheat, cats, 
potatoes and grass looked well for the 


time of year, and as far advanced at this 


‘season as the average of former years 
in Indiana and Missouri, at the same 
season. All business seems to be in a 
prosperous, healthy condition through- 
out this state. 8. H. LINTON. 
Polk Co., lowa. 
THE SCMMER MEETING 
Of the Missouri State Horticultural So- 


ciety at New Haven, Mo., June 1-6. 

The writer was unable to be present at 
the opening of the summer meeting cf the 
Missouri Horticultural Society. We 
missed the opening session on Tuesday, 
June 4, and the greater part of Wednes- 
day morning's session. When we arrived 
at the hall a lively discussion on straw- 
berry culture was in progress. From re- 
ports made, it was evident that the grow- 
ers of this fruit were quite well satisfied 
with the year’s outcome. Drouth had re- 
duced the output somewhat, but prices 
had been well maintained and, as Mr. At- 
wood of the “Practical Fruit Grower” 
said, the growers had received more net 
money for their crops than ever before. 

A feature in marketing that has given 
great satisfaction is that the fruit has 
been sold on the track at the growers’ 
stations, and for cash. 

THE RASPBERRY was the first sub- 
ject for discussion in the afternoon ses- 
sion, Secretary Goodman read paper 
written by J. F. Wilcox, of Buchanan 
County, on “Pruning the Raspberry,” and 
one by J. E. May, of Adair County, on 
“Spraying the Raspberry."’ Mr. May’s 
paper will appear in a later issue of the 
RURAL WORLD. In the discussion thet 
followed, Mr. Hamilton of Franklin Coun- 
ty said he had had considerable trouble 
with raspberries, but did not think it all 
due to anthracnose (rust) except in the 
case of the Kansas. Others had winter 
killed. 

J. C. Evans, of Clay County, Is growing 
only two kinds, the Thwack for a red and 
a black one which he originated. He has 
12 acres planted to this and it is making 
him money. This was named by the 3o- 
ciety the Evans. He has no trouble with 
anthracnose. 

Secretary Goodman grows the Kansas 
Hopkins for blacks, and the «uth- 
bert for a red. He has concluded that he 
cannot grow the red raspberries success- 
fully unless the pre- 
vented. 

Major 
the 
was 


a 





and 


anthracnose can be 


Evans asked 


for an opinion on 
Loudon, and Mr. Hamilton said it 
with him the most successful red 
raspberry. Major Evans thinks the qual- 





| ity is so poor that it it not worth grow- 
ing. 
Dr. Green, Livington County, has ten 


acres of raspberries in an orchard. He 
expects to cut out the raspberries later, 
but so far his best success is with tie 
vines under the trees. He sent to Loudon 
for raspberry plants of that name. He 
put them out early and got a gdo0d 
growth; laid them down in the fall and 
covered. They came out well this spring, 
though covered a little too long, and now 
has the promise of an abundant crop. He 
has had some good crops of black caps. 
Has learned that raspberries have a dis- 
ease similar to the apple root diseus«. 
Jacob Faith, Vernon County, grows the 


Kansas and President Evans’ blacks. He 
has no trouble with disease. 
G. W. Waters, Lewis County, told of 


finding diseased raspberries and sending 
some of the canes to Secretary Goodman, 
who pronounced the disease anthracnose 
and advised spraying with Bordeaux 
mixture. This was done and the disease 
disappeared, but the vines winter kill. 

Major Evans said that by sacrificing one 
crop, cutting the vines to the ground and 
Saturating the ground with Bordeaux 
Mixture, anthracnose can be kept in 
check. 

Judge Samuel Miller says grubbing and 
fire will cure the disease. He grows 
Loudon, Miller’s Early and Cuthbert for 
reds and Kansas and Gregg for blacks. 

Secretary Barnes of the Kansas Horii- 
cultural Society asked about the Cardi- 
nal raspberry. 

Many commended it, though some ob- 
jected to its color. 

G. A. Atwood inquired regarding the 
Progress, a black cap. 

S. Y. Thornton, Cooper County, spoke 
highly of it. 

BLACKBERRIES.—Secretary 
read a paper by M. I.. Bonhan cn ‘Soil, 
Planting and Varieties,” after which 
there was a general discussion of the sub- 
ject. 

Jacob Faith is growing the Early Har- 
Kansas and President Evans for blacks. He 
does not spray, but watches closely and 
pulls up and burns every plant on which 
rust shows. 

Mr. Hamilton asked for further infor- 
mation regarding rust, and what to do 
to stop it. He was told to destroy all 
plants upon which it appeared. 

President Murray asked if there was a 
blackberry to take the place of the Sni- 
der. He thought it was the only one 
worth growing. 

Dr. Green would substitute the Taylor, 

M. Butterfield, Jackson County, said he 
had a seedling on trial which he thinks is 
the coming blackberry. 

Mr. Atwood said Mr. Frank Speakman, 
Newton County, makes more money on 
dew berries than on the blacks. He had 
tried to destroy a patch by plowing, but 
the result was a better crop than ever, 
and he concluded to let the patch remain. 
After picking he mowed the vines and 
then burned them. The profit is $200 por 
acre on upland, level and free from 
stones. 

GRAPES.—This subject was introduced 
by a paper by Ed. Kemper, of Gasconade 
County. This will be found in another 
column. 

J. Rommel, Gasconade County, opened 
the discussion by saying that he was 


CGocdman 





sorry to acknowledge that Missouri grape 
growers were behind the times, In nis 
county they grow grapes for wine mak- 
ing only and neglect the table grapes for 
market. We see only eastern grown 
grapes on the market, and they are even 
shipped from New York to Hermann by 
the car load for wine making. Yet we 
have advantages over the East for grape 
growing. There is a good deal in varieties 
and management, and growers do not 
keep up with the times. For wine making 
Norton's Virginia Seedling is the stand- 
ard. Elvira first-class for wine and 
table purposes. The Woodruff stands at 
the head as a table grape. The chief dif- 
ficulty in grape growing is the rot, but 
this can be controlled by spraying. Bag- 
ging will prevent rot, protect from birds 
and insects and greatly improve the size 
and quality and prolong their season. The 
sacks must be put on as soon as the blos- 


is 


soms fall. If put on too late and the 
germs of the rot have lodged on the 
grapes, the sacks will aid in developing 
the rot. 


Mr. Rommel gave the following list of 
varieties of grapes: Niagara and Moore's 
Diamond for white; Goethe for an amber; 
Woodruff for a red; Concord and Moore's 
Barly for black. 

Mr. Kemper added Marsalla as a good 
red grape. 

Judge Miller commended the McPike as 
being far superior to the Concord or the 
Worden. Campbell's Early he considers 
better than Moore's Early. Uncle Sam 
is a large grape. 


MISSOURI STRAWBERRIES 


Pan-American 





At the Exposition. 
The Buffalo (N. Y.) “News” of June 6 
contained the following: 


Missouri strawberries have carried ,off 
the gold medals and sweepstakes at the 
strawberry show in the Horticulture 
building at the Exposition. Although the 
awards will not be announced for publi- 
cation until later, it is learned that Mis- 
souri will be on the front seat when the 
honors are handed around, and_ that 
those sitting behind her will not find a 
great deal left. In view of this the Mis- 
souri berry if it had a voice might well 
send back to Monett Caesar’s dispatch, ‘‘l 
came, I was seen, I conquered.” 

c. C. Bell, the Missouri Horticultural 
Commissioner, is a proud man to-day in 
the congratulations he is receiving from 


his associates in the Horticulture build- 
ing. 
There were six individual entries in 


show from Missouri and 
one collective exhibit. The individual ex- 
hibitors were George T. Tippin, R. O. 
Snyder, L. J. Henley, L. B. Durnil, George 
Raup and J. R. Ferguson. Their exhibit 
was pronounced Al. The collective exhib- 
it was made by the Monett Horticultural 
Society, which showed 2,592 baskets of 
berries and carried off the sweepstakes. 


the strawberry 





TRANSPLANTING BIG TREES. 


GROWING THE GRAPE VINE. 


Planting and Care of Vineyards, by Ed 
Kemper, Read at the New Haven Meet- 
ing of the Missouri Horticultural So- 
clety. 





“Growing the Grape Vine, and Plant- 
ing and Caring of the Vineyard,’”’ the 
subject assigned me by the secretary, is 
work which I have done ever since I was 
able to work, but it seems difficult for me 
to treat this in a short paper. 
GROWING THE GRAPE VINE.— 
Years ago there were at Hermann more 
than a dozen wine growers that prop- 
agated vines, but they gave it up one 
after another, saying “this dosen’t pay 
any more;"’ they had 15, 0 and & 
cents for each vine. To-day nearly 
all the wine growers sell their cuttings 
to us, and if they are in need of vines 
they buy them from us, very often ask- 
ing “how can you grow them at that 
price?’ and all I can answer is, “‘nowa- 
days you have to see that you get better 
results.”’ 

We grow all the vines from cuttings, 
including the Norton’s Virginia Seedling, 
Hermann, Cynthiana, Neosho, etc., which 
in former years it was claimed could not 
be propagated from cuttings successfully. 
The cuttings should be cut in the fall or 
early winter. Cut them 10 to 12 inches 
long; at the lower bud they should be 
cut close to or almost through the same, 
as the roots will start easier; from the 
upper bud you should have about two 
inches, so the cuttings will not dry out 
SO easy. 

Tie the cuttings in bundles of 100 or 200 
each; dig a trench, say 12 to 18 inches 
wide, 14 to 15 inches deep, having it level 
at the bottom; set the bundles in with the 
lower bud down and if possible so that 
every cutting stands on the bottom of 
the ditch or trench, and they will then be 
moist enough all winter; cover with soli 
five or six inches thick. In the spring 
take them out and set in nursery rows, 
three to four inches apart, rows about 
two and one-half to three feet apart, 
using only good soil well prepared, and 
be sure and cultivate throughout the 
summer. It is just as well to set out in 
nursery rows in the fall, but usually it is 
too late when the cutting is done. 

PLANTING.—We have found it best to 
plant in the fall, that is if the season 
is not too dry, but it should not be done 
too early; the best time is from the 
middie to the last of November. In 
planting a vineyard I would not go to 
the trouble to dig holes with the spade, 
as it is usually done, for it can be done 
in half the time and get much better 
results by using a team and plow. Plow 
up a dead furrow as deep as you can, 
two rounds will do, but three are better, 
especially if you want the rows far 
apart, say eight, nine or ten feet; then 
take a cord or string with knots or any- 
thing tied to the same every six, seven or 
eight feet, as you may wish the vines; 
stretch the cord along where you wish the 





, A woman of means who owned a hand- 
some country house on the Hudson, was 
very fond of two beautiful beech trees 
which stood near her residence. A few 
seasons ago she bought a house at New- 
port, and decided that thereafter she 
would spend her summers at that resort 
of fashion. Accordingly she sold her 
place on the Hudson; but in parting with 
it she could not bear to leave behind her 
favorite beeches. She consulted a firm 
that is engaged in the business of mov- 
ing large trees, and they undertook the 
task of transplanting the two iull grown 
beeches from eastern New York to New- 
port. The undertaking was carried out 
with great care; the trees were taken 
up, placed on scows, carried down the 
Hudson and up Long Island Sound to 
Newport, where they were set up before 
the woman’s new residence. A quantity 
of the soil of their former home had 
been brought along to sustain them until 
they should become accustomed to their 
new surroundings, and the trees received 
every reasonable care and  uassistance. 
The experiment was a complete success. 
The moving of these two trees is said to 
have cost their owner thirty thousand 
dollars, and the feat is probably the long 
distance record for the transplanting 
of trees.—Earl Mayo in the June Wom- 
an’s Home Companion. 


MISSOURIANS ARE DOING THE 
SHOWING 
the Pan-American 


At Exposition. 





Sixteen thousand boxes of strawberries 
arrived at the Pan-American Exposition 
from Missouri on June 3. These came 
from Central Missouri in and about 
Springfield and Monette. They were 
picked on the thirtieth—Decoration Day— 
and sent on in refrigerator cars by 
freight. About 1,600 boxes were put on 
exhibition in the Missouri division of the 
Horticulture Building. 

These include Gandy, Bubach, Haver- 
land, Warfield and Philips Seedling. The 
Philips Seedling is a new berry in the 
eastern market and a striking variety. It 
is very large and of irregular and peculiar 
shape. 

The Haverland is a smaller fruit, but 
of excellent flavor. The Gandy seems a 
very fine shipper. Though picked a week 
before it seemed as fresh as if just off 
the vines. 

The others are well known varieties 
both in the east and the west. 

These berries are not from hot houses 
or forcing beds, but direct from the im- 


Missourians have been enjoying for a 
month or six weeks. 

This display has been the center of at- 
traction in the Horticulture Building. 
People have flocked around it and gone 
away with longing unless they were fort- 
unate enough to get a taste of the de- 
licious fruit. 

“I haven't had a whiff of such berries 
since I was a child in Missouri,” said a 
sweet old lady in a wheel chair whom 
the fragrance of the fruit had greeted at 
the east entrance. 

In spite of being six days off the vines 
the fruit was rich in color and flavor, 
varying in shade from the blushing red 
of the Gandy to the rich deep crimson of 
the Haverland. 

They tell some fabulous stories about 
berry growers in Missouri who train up 
single vines and raise berries the size of 
apples, but these are believed only by 
Missourians.—Press Bulletin. 





A FINE KIDNEY MEDICINE. 





A. 8. Hitchcock, the well known cloth- 
ier, East Hampton, Conn., says if any 
sufferer from a Kidney or Bladder Dis- 
ease will write to him, he will tell them 
how he was cured. He has nothing to sell 
or give, only directs you to a simpl 
home remedy. . 


find “Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing 





Mothers will 
fyrup” the Best Remeay for Chilazen Teething. 





mense open beds—just such berries as | 


row, giving it the height which the field 
will have when level. By. this cord you 
will know just where and how deep you 
have to set the vines. Let one man take 
a shovel and another the vines in a 
bucket with some water; press or trample 
the soil firmly to the roots, then take 
one horse and plow and make the field 
| level. If you use manure when planting 
be sure and see that you don’t get it too 
close to the roots. Planting should not 
be done when too wet. Cultivate through- 
out the summer. 

For vineyard select the highest land 
you have and new ground is the best of 
all. I have traveled and visited a good 
many vineyards, and have found that 
sometimes there is a very great difference 
in a variety within a short distance; this 
is, of course, mostly due to the soil. At 
Hermann the Norton’s Virginia Seedling 
is the most extensively planted; it does 
well on almost any soil there. Next is the 
Ives, which does well on poor soil; then 
comes the Elvira, which wants a rich 
soil. I would suggest that everybody 
should first test his own soil before plant- 
ing large areas of any variety. 

Nearly everybody has space to spare 
in the back yard or garden, and nothing 
will so improve these places as a small 
number of well trained grape vines on an 
arbor. 

Take, say a dozen vines, one of each 
variety, plant them in a circle or any 
way you may wish them, perhaps along 
a walk. Of course, not all the vines 
will do well on an arbor, that is, for 
shade; yet if some of them do die in after 
years the others will be strong enough 
to cover the entire arbor, and you will 
have seen how the varieties do. Prof. 
Whitten said to the Horticulture class in 
February, 190: ‘‘The Clinton and Neosho 
are the best vines for an arbor, but they 
are not productive,’ and I wish to say 
Prof. Whitten is right. The Hermann 
is also a very good vine for an arbor, 
for shade. Secretary Goodman said to 
the same class in January, 1900: “I think 
the people in the city should plant a 
few vines; if they have no other space to 
spare they could plant next to a wood 
shed or any other building, and let them 


grow up.’ These are wise words from 
wise men, and people should listen to 
them. Vines will do very well on a 


building, but remember that they need 
cultivation the first few years; also that 
they should not stand too close to trees. 


CARE OF THE VINEYARD.—In prun- 
ing, I prefer the renewal system; so do 
all our neighbors in and around Her- 
mann, or say Roark Township, which 
has probably more vineyards than any 
other township in Missouri. A one-year 
old vineyard should be cut back entire- 
ly if not grown very strong; on a two- 
year-old you may leave one vine two or 
three feet long, and if it has made a 
good growth you may leave the vine 
longer, but not too long, as a young vine- 
yard is easily ruined by overbearing, es- 
pecially some varieties like the Elvira 
and Massalla. The third year you may 
leave two canes, and, of course, two 
spurs; you should always leave as many 
spurs as canes. In future years you 
should always remember that the strong- 
er the growth the more and longer canes 
you leave, and if the growth gets poorer 
you have to cut less and shorter canes; 
this same rule applies to vines on an 
arbor. In a vineyard get the canes as 
close to the ground as possible, but don’t 
forget that the bearing canes should come 
out of as young wood as possible, the 
, Spurs, of course, are left for this reason to 
get bearing canes for the coming year. 

SUMMER PRUNING.—Pinch off one 
joint beyond the last bunch; this should 
be done before blooming to force them 
quickly over blooming. Leave only four 
to six sprouts from below for bearing 
canes and spurs for the coming year; 
tear off all the rest that may grow out 
from below. 

I think it unnecessary to say anything 
in regard to spraying, as this has been 
discussed so often. If every member will 
give his experience the object of the so- 
ciety will, of course, be fulfilled. 





“If you have a precious thought, 
That to you has gladness brought, 
Shrine it not within your breast, 
Write it and make others blest! 
If you have a loving word, 
Speak it where it can be heard.” 





MAIN AND MARKET 
STRIPPED BLUE-GRASS SEED WANTED 


STOCK PEAS 
CHAS. E. PRUNTY, 
SAINT LOUIS. 





IN THE GARDEN. 


Slug Shot Kills Bugs 


SOLD BY THE 
SEEDSMEN. 


For psmphiet address B. HAMMOND, Fishkill-on-Hudson, New York. 











The Rpiary. 


CLEANING UP 


About the middle of June I went 
through my different apiaries, taking out 
every comb from every hive, shaking the 
bees in a clean hive with frames and 
Starters. All frames with brood were put 
in separate hives with enough bees to 
protect and take care of the brood. The 
hives filled with brood combs were set a 
few rods from apiary and kept closed 
until late in the day. Brood combs with 
much disease were kept separate and 
burned. Combs containing honey were 
emptied and made into wax. The wax 
was heated to boiling point a few times 
and before cooling a small quantity of 








MY APIARY. 





sulphuric acid was put in to clean it, 
writes Julius Hoffman in the “N. E. 
Homestead.”’ 

The hives set apart containing the 


brood and some bees were then allowed 
to raise a queen. By the time the young 
queens begin to lay about all the sound 
brood will be hatched. The bees are then 
shaken from the combs into clean hives 
containing clean frames and _ starters. 
The honey is extracted from the old 
combs and wax is made. As a rule such 
colonies will not be strong enough and 
are doubled by uniting with neighboring 
colonies. They should be set close to- 
gether to make it convenient to throw 
two, three or four colonies together in 
one hive. 

By this system the combs are renewed 
every season and not a particle of pol- 
len or honey is left in the apiary. The 
sound brood taken from the old colo- 
nies is not destroyed, but use. to make 
new colonies. 


BEES WILL 





PAY THE TAXES. 





This is the title of a bulletin recently 
issued by Secretary George A. Stock- 
well of the Rhode Island Board of Ag- 
riculture. In it he says: Economical as 
the farmer man be, carefully as he may 
glean in field and roadside (perhaps, 
meanwhile complaining of low prices and 
high taxes), yet he is unconscious, often, 
apparently, of the presence, or indiffer- 
ence to the value of a rich and bounti- 
ful crop, a free gift of nature, prepared 
every year that may be of sufficient value 
to pay the taxes. Honey is as much a 
money crop as any other, and there is 
no reason why it should not contribute 
to the general welfare. 

In the city of Providence one colony 
of bees gathered in one season 78 pounds 
comb honey, sold at 25 cents per peund, 
or $19.50; another colony in the same 
apiary gathered in the same season 124 
pounds extracted honey, sold at 20 cents 
per pound, or $20.80. Other colonies in 
the same apiary produced 20 to 6 pounds 
of comb or extracted honey each, above 
what was required to support them dur- 
ing the winter. 

Beekeeping is usually a joint indusiry. 
Bees must have some attention, but do 
not require so much care as many per- 
sons suppose. By the use of the double, 
non-swarming hive, bees may be left 
to themselves most of the time, and the 
farmer may give his attention to poultry 
raising, small fruit culture, gardening, 
etc., assured that his bees are working 
for his benefit—to supply his table and 
pay or help pay the taxes. 

Bees are the most satisfactory distribu- 
tors, or carriers, of pollen. They must 
have pollen. Mixed with honey, pollen 
becomes what is called bee bread—the 
only food of the young bees. In gather- 
ing pollen and honey, in entering flowers, 


anthers), and are often covered with the 
fructifying dust; and in going from flow- 
er to flower, carrying the pollen pellets, 
cause perfect pollenization. 
established that complete 


honey for the table or for market, they 
still pay 
quantity and the quality of the crop. 





SWARMING. 





as it is for our sons and daughters to 
get married and go to housekeeping. It 
is also correct to say that it is more 
natural for a swarm of bees to estab- 
lish a home and begin housekeeping than 
it is for a young married couple to do 
the same, and they also more invariably 
make a success of it. 
this may be the fact that whereas a 
young bride must leave her mother (this 
being the rule) and manage for herself 
as best she can, a swarm of bees has 
the blest advantage of having the mother 
queen go with them when they start out. 
Why the mother queen goes out with the 
first swarm of the season is a secret not 
yet found out; it is, however, known as 
a fact which beekeepers have learned by 
observation, that this is the rule, writes 
J. D. Gehring in the “Ohio Farmer.”’ The 
fact is not generally known among per- 
sons who keep bees without ever having 
studied bee keeping, that a swarm con- 
sists of young bees, i. e., bees hatched 
since warm weather has set in. The 
bees which were in the hive when you 


saying is—are all dead when the first 
swarm issues. The truth of it is, and 
should be known by every keeper of bees, 
that only bees hatched late in the warm 
season live through the winter. Oft- 
times most of them die during cold 
weather and only a few are left to carry 
on the hive work in the spring. Should 
it happen that the queen is among the 
dead there is very little chance for the 
colony to prosper unless a new queen is 
given them as soon as possible. 

Mugh, if not everything, depends upon 
the condition of a colony when brood 
rearing should begin. An early swarm 
and a large one indicates that the parent 
colony is prosperous, which means, prin- 


bees brush against the pollen bearers (the 


The fact is 
pollenization 
insures a larger and better crop. There- 
fore, if bees do not provide a pound of 


the taxes by increasing the 


It is just as natural for bees to swarm 


One reason for 


put them into winter quarters—as the 
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enough) to be counted a honey gatherer. 
Now, if you have taken the interest in 
your bees that you should, if you are 
after honey, you will, of course, appre- 
ciate the importance of the foregoing 
remarks, in connection with swarming. 
You will then know what I mean when 
I emphasize the fact that, if you want 
to secure an early swarm you should see 
to it that egg laying is vigorously going 
on in the hive at least 40 days before 
you begin to look for a swarm to issue. 
“Why?" Because a good working swarm 
should consist of not less than 30,000 
worker bees. I will leave it to you to 
figure out how early in the season the 
queen ought to be laying vigorously in 
order to produce that number of bees, 
ready for business in good time for the 
first honey flow in your locality. 
Keeping the above-mentioned hints in 
mind you will know when to look for that 
precious first swarm. As a matter of 
course you will also be ready for it when 
it issues forth. That you will understand 
to mean, having a suitable hive, ready 
to put the swarm into. A suitable hive 
is well made, and painted thoroughly on 
the outside. It contains not less than 
eight frames, and at least one honey 
super stands ready somewhere within 
easy reach to be put on when the proper 
time comes. 
As you are aware, there are ever so 
many different ways of hiving swarms, 
and ever so many useless things are done 
by some folks, such as drumming on tin 
pans, throwing water or dirt in the air, 
etc., thinking that such doings will pre- 
vent the swarm from “running away” 
and induce it to settle on some conveni- 
ent limb of a low tree. If you are guilty 
of such foolishness allow me to say to 
you: Please don’t do it again. It does 
no good, and it costs time and often much 
labor and sweat. A better way is to pay 
no attention to the swarm while it is 
coming out of the hive except to do the 
proper thing to be ready for it when 
you “catch it.”’ This is done by carefully 
moving the hive the swarm is issuing 
from far enough out of the way to make 
room for the new hive, which you put in 
its place. Be sure to examine the in- 
side of the hive to see that all the 
frames are in place. 
Never take your hive to where the 
swarm is clustered. If on .a tree limb, 
cut the limb just back of the cluster and 
carry it to the hive. Lay it down in 
front of and near the hive entrance and 
they will, in most cases, enter the hive 
of their own accord. If they do not, give 
them a few puffs of smoke “from the 
rear.”” Should they be disposed to take 
wing in large numbers, sprinkle them 
gently. with water, but be careful not to 





cipally, that they have a vigorous, pro- 
lific queen, and that she began laying 
early in the’season. A real good queen 
lays about 2,000 eggs every 24 hours, and 
she keeps on at this rate, if she has room 
enough, until the end of the swarming 
season. Twenty-one days must be al- 
lowed from the time the egg is laid by 
the queen until the young bee crawis 
out of its cell. About five days must 
then be added before it is ready (old 





use it tod freely. Sometimes it is neces- 
Sary to shake the bees off the limb to 
induce them to make a start into the 
hive. 

| If nothing is wrong a swarm thus hived 
will be at work within an hour,:and, if 
some of the frames contain sheets of 
‘comb foundation, the queen will be busy 
laying eggs before night, beginning her 
!work even before the cells are fully 


' drawn out. 
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Live Stock. 


DATE CLAIMS FOR LIVE STOCK 
SALES. 








Oct. 21, 191.—E. E. Axline, Oak Grove, 
Mo. ‘Poland-Chinas. 

Oct. 3—E. 8. Donahey, 
Shorthorns. 

Oct. &—F, M. & O. B. Cain and Jas. No- 
vinger & Sons, Novinger, Mo., at Kirks- 
ville, Mo. Shorthorns. 

Oct. 9—A. Alexander and R. G. Robb & 
Son, Morning Sun, Iowa. Shorthorns. 
Nov. 5-4.—B. O. Cowan, New Point, Mo., 
and W. T. & H. R. Clay, Plattsburg, 

Mo., at Kansas City. Shorthorns. 

Nov. 12-13.—Purdy Bros., Harris Mo., and 
D. L. Dowdy & Co., Arrington, Kas., at 
Kansae City, Mo. Shorthorns. 

Dec, 10, 11, 12 and 13.—Kirk B. Armour 
and Jas. A. Funkhouser, at Kansas 
City. Hereford cattle. 

Dec. 18—C. D, Bellows, Maryville, Mo., 
at South Omaha. Shorthorns. 

January 2% to 31, 1%2—Sotham’s annual 
Criterion Sale, at Kansas City 

Jan. 14, 15 and 16.—Cornish : Patten, 
Osborn, Mo., and others, at ansas 
City, Mo. Hereford cattle. 

Feb. 11-12, 192.—Redhead Anisty, Boyles 
and others, at South Omaha, Neb. Here- 
ford cattle. 


Newton, lowa. 


March 6-7.—I. M. Forbes & Son, Henry, 

- J._F, preter, Williamsville, Il.; 

Prather Son Springfield, Ill.; 

Cc. B. Dustin & Soon Summer Hill, Ill; 

r J. Wornall, Mosby, Mo., and others, 
at Chicego, Til. Shorthorns. 


March 11.—W. P. Nichols, West Liberty, 
Iowa. coe 

June 19.—C. McLane, Danville, Ind., 
at t+ & Double Standard ’Polled 
Durhams. 


The “National Hereford Exchange” un- 
der management of T. F. B. Sotham,’ as 
follows: 


Nov. 20-22, 1901.—East St. Louis. 
March 25-27, 1902.—Chicago. 
April 23, 24, 1902.—Kansas City. 
May 27-29, 1902.—Omaha. 
June 24-26, 1902.—Chicago. 

BEEF * PRODUCTION. 


A New York commission merchant's 
journal says that for the week closing 
June 1, nearly 15,000 head of live veal 
ealves had been received. This report 
was only fur the New York market, and 
for one week. Such figures suggest the 
receipts of veal calves at the other lead- 
ing markets of the country, and the en- 
tire number consumed elicit the inquiry, 
where does this vast supply of calves 
come from? The dairyman who does not 
wish to care for calves, without question 
sells all undesirable males. But hundreds 
and hundreds of these calves must come 
from the general farms of the country. 
If calves in such numbers are thus made 
to contribute to the meat supply of the 
country, it surely means that this is an- 
other factor in the reduction of beef sup- 
ply, that is being overlooked. With 
our great and growing centers of popu- 
lation—growing so large and so rapidly as 
to arouse men in all business activities 
to apprehensive fear, and to awaken 
sociologists to give to agricultural prob- 
lems that careful consideration which 
leads to devising means by which the 
tide of population will be turned towards 
the farm rather than from it, surely 
those contemplating growing beef cattle 
fer market need not fear lack of demand 
or much reduction in present prices. 

The stock raisers’ problems are rather 
in the getting of profitable cattle and 
studying the value of feeds and the cost 
of production, so that the cattle can be 
placed on the market at the minimum 
cost. 

LIVE STOCK MOVEMENT 

The U. 8S. Treasury Bureau of Statistics 
says: In western territory live stock and 
cereals are leading factors of domestic 
trade movements. The live stock receipts 
at the five principal markets of Chicago, 
Kansas City, Omaha, St. Louis and St. 
Joseph during 191 show remarkable gains 
over last year, both as regards April and 
the four months ending with April, the 
official receipts of cattle, hogs and sheep 
in the four months just ended showing an 
increase of 359,417 head as compared with 
the corresponding four months of 1900. 
The rise in the price of corn is pointed 
out as being largely responsible for this 
increased movement of live stock to mar- 
ket, it having become more profitable to 
sell corn at 25 per cent above last year’s 
price than to keep the stock on such high 
priced feed. 





FATTENING CALVBS. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: The follow- 
ing is copied from a book on farming, 
which is 100 years old: “The first week 
they should not have their fill; but after- 
wards as much as they will suck; at 
three weeks they should suck two cows, 
and at five weeks have three cows to 
suck. The calf should be kept in a close 
pen, and have some clean wheaten straw 
every day to lay on, should have some 
powdered chalk with some large pieces 
of chalk hung up for the calf to lick to 
whiten its flesh, and if they should scour, 
give them four ounces of bale ammoniac 
mixed with milk. Give them now and 
then some bluck pepper mixed with urine 
to cause a drought to make them to suck 
more, and with bleeding them often helps 
to fatten them the sooner. 

“bleed them when a month old; at six 
weeks do the same again, and so every 
week after that you keep them; it whit- 
ens their tiesh, and makes them fatter 
with less milk. I have had calves by 
these means at seven weeks which 
weighed better than three hundred weight 
and sold to the butcher for £7 lis. ster- 
ling’ (about $49). Cc. D. LYON. 

Brown Co., O. 





GALLOWAY BREEDERS, ATTEN- 
TION! 

Editor KURAL WORLD: With this I 
enclose a copy of the preliminary an- 
nouncement for the Kansas City show 
and sale, to be aeia October 16-2. We 
want to make both show and sale a suc- 
cess, and ask you to assist in every way 
possible. In reply to the circular letter 
sent out the first of May, out of near 
300 answers aM but a very few were in 
favor of a sale of 50 head and the commit- 
tee decided to limit the number to 50, 
and want the best cattle. I would like to 
know at once the number and sex that 
your readers will put in the sale, and 
also as near an estimate as possible of 
the number they will have in the show. 
We will have as good quarters as any of 
the breeds and are assured of the best 
treatment at the hands of the Kansas 
City Stock Yards. 

In addition to the premium list in the 
catalog there will doubtless be a liberal 
list of specials. All specials given are to 
be divided equally among the four breeds, 

It is expected that the same rates will 
be secured as last year, viz., exhibitors 
pay regular tariff rates to Kansas City 
and all show cattle not sold will be re- 
turned free by the railroads. Specially 
low passenger rates will also be secured. 


It is not too early to begin now to plan | packers will pay as much for fat year- 


to attend the show and sale. 

The entry blanks for the show will be 
eady about July 1, and will be sent to 
those making application to this office. 
| The sale cattle will also be selected from 


| those who first send in notice of their.de- 


| 
| 


sire to make entries. Kindly let me hear 
from you at once. Very truly, 
FRANK B. HEARNE, Secretary. 

Independence, Mo. 

PRODUCING BABY BEEF. 

In the latter part of October, 1900, the 
Kansas State Agricultural College, Man- 
hattan, put into the feedlots 130 head of 
calves that had just been weaned, writes 
H. M. Cottrell in “Drovers’ Telegram.” 
They were divided into nine lots to test 
the value of alfalfa hay, prairie hay, 
corn, Kaffir corn and soy beans in the 
production of the baby beef. 

Sixty head of heifer calves were pur- 
chased in the Kansas City stock yaris, 
weighed an average of 418 pounds each, 
cost $4.2 per cwt. at the yards, and 
cost an average of $18.25 per head de- 
livered in the college feed lots. ‘These 
were range calves, grade Shorthorn, 
Hereford and Angus. Fifty head of 
grade Herefords were purchased of farm- 
ers near Manhattan, and had been kept 


small pastures. ‘Twenty head were mixed 
bred calves that had been purchased 
around Manhattan when born and had 
been raised at the college by hand, 10 
being raised on creamery skim milk and 
10 on whole milk. 

The calves were vaccinated to prevent 
black leg. Without this safeguard we 
should not have dared to undertake the 
experiment. 

All lots were fed twice daily all they 
would eat, water and salt were always 
before them, and they were sheltered 
in common board sheds opened to the 
south, The yards were fenced. with woven 
wire. 

The calves were fed seven months 
with the following. results: 
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yisrsuares 





Cost for each 100 
pounds gain. 


Hay per 100 pounds. 
gain. Pounds. 


$5883 


Grain per 100 pounds 
gain. Pounds, 


Av. gain per head 
pounds, 





FEEDS USED AND THEIR RESULTS. 


, Kaffir corn 2-3 and soy bean s 1-3 *ae 


Skim milk calves, alfalfa hay and corn.. ..... 


Feed. 











Prairie hay, corn 2-3 and soy beans 1-3.... 
Whole milk calves, alfalfa hay and corn......... 


Alfalfa hay and Kaffir corn ........+..0sce secs 


Alfalfa hay and corn 


Prairie hay 





The corn cost 40 cents per bushel, Kaf- 
fir corn 38 cents, soy beans $1 per hun- 
dred, alfalfa hay $8 per ton, and prairie 
hay $4.50 per ton. 

At the close of the experiment, May 
27, the entire lot averaged 800 pounds per 
head in the college feed lots. The shrink- 
age in shipping was three per cent. Thir- 
ty-two steers averaged 838 pounds and 
sold at $5.35, and 18 heifers averaged 741 
pounds and sold at $5.15; six head of heif- 
ers went as springers. 

THE FEEDS.—Alfalfa hay and corn 
gave the greatest gains, followed by al- 
falfa hay and Kaffir corn. At all times 
through the seven months’ feeding the 
calves fed alfalfa hay appeared to be in 
the best condition, and they finished the 
best. The corn and Kaffir corn were fed 
whole for a ‘ittle over half the experi- 
ment and were then ground for the 
finish. 

With the first four lots as given in this 
table, prairie hay shows a lower cost for 
100 pounds of gain than alfalfa hay, but 
the prairie hay was purchased at $4.50 
per ton, an average price, while alfalfa 
hay cost $8 per ton, double the usual price 
at Manhattan. If the alfalfa hay could 
have been purchased at the ordinary 
price, it would have shown the cost of 
producing 100 pounds of gain at least $1 
less than when prairie hay was fed. 

The soy beans balanced up the prairie 
hay and corn and Kaffir corn, helping to 
secure good gains with these feeds, 
though not as good as was made by al- 
falfa. 

Kaffir corn did not show as good gains 
as corn, but the calves did well oa it 
and it will be a profitable grain to grow 
on upland and in the dry regions uf the 
West for feeding for baby beef. 

FEED REQUIRED.—The remarkable 
feature of this experiment is the small 
amount of feed required to make 100 
pounds of gain. Last year the Kansas 
Agricultural College reported making 100 
pounds gain on 1,000-pound steers with 
718 and 780 pounds of corn. Many old 
feeders wrote us that they could not 
make such gains with so little feed. Pro- 
fessor Henry reports that he finds the 
average in a large number of feeding ex- 
periments with steers to be 100 pounds 
gain for 1,000 pounds of grain and 500 
pounds of roughage. 

With the exception of one lot, these 
calves averaged 100 pounds gain for from 
4388 to 592 pounds of grain and 438 to 613 
pounds of hay. The calves raised on 
whole milk by hand made the almost in- 
credible gain of 100 pounds for each 233 
pounds of corn and 410 pounds of alfalfa 
hay, less than one-fourth of the usual 
amount of grain required by a fattening 
steer. 

The whole experiment shows strohgly 
how much less feed is used to produce a 
given amount of beef on calves than on 
older animals. 

HIGH PRICES FOR HEIFERS.—These 
calves were put in the feed lots at wean- 
ing time, and were probably a little over 
a year old when sold in Kansas City, 
May 29. The 32 steers sold at $5.40 and 
brought an average of $45.29 each, 74 of 
the best heifers sold at $5.35 and brought 
$40.60 each, and the 18 poorest heifers sold 





at $5.15 and brought $38.20 each. All the 

steers were home bred, while 60 of the 

heifers were range bred. 
For equal weights and 


quality, 


the 





old heifer calves as they will for steers 
at the same age, and this is the only 
time in the heifer’s life when she will 
bring as much pound for pound as a 
steer. 

The prices secured for these year-old 
heifer calves were fully as great as 
would have been secured if they had been 
kept under usual conditions and market- 
ed two years later. 

HOME-GROWN STOCK.—In every case 
|} home-grown stock made the best gains. 
In the first four lots, there were in each 
lot 15 range calves and five calves that 
had run with their dams in small pas- 
tures under ordinary farm conditions. 
The home grown calves made an aver- 
age gain per head of 40 pounds, the 
range calves 369 pounds. 

In three lots that were fed alfalfa hay 
and corn range calves gained an average 
of 396 pounds each, calves that ran with 
their dams in small pastures 435 pounds 
each, and calves raised on skim milk 440 
pounds each. 

The tamer calves are when they go in- 
to the feed lot, the better the gains and 
the cheaper every pound of gain is put 
on. The farmer who raises his own 
stock and pets them has every ad- 
vantage in producing beef cheaply over 


| the feeder who buys at stock yards and 
with their dams through the summer in| Y i y 


get calves that have had all the loss and 
excitement of shipping. 

THE SKIMMILK CALF IN THE 
FEED LOT.—A glance at the table will 
show that the calves raised until wean- 
ing on skim milk made greater gains and 
gains at less cost than any of the lots 
that had run with their dams until wean- 
ing. The difference in favor of the skim 
milk calves is strongly marked. 

These skim milk calves were not the 
stunted things that a feeder ordinarily 
thinks of when he hears of skim milk 
calves, but were thrifty, rapid growing 
calves when they went into the feed lots 
and had made a gain of 1% to 2 pounds 
each per day, while being fed creamery 
skim milk and corn and Kaffir corn. 

We attribute their good gains to the 
fact that at weaning time they were al- 
ready on grain feed, they did not worry 
at the loss of their dams as did the other 
calves and they were thoroughly tame. 

When a farmer can sell a skim milk 
calf at a year old for $40 to $45, as we 
sold these, it adds largely to the profits 
of dairying. 

WHAT DOES THE PRODUCTION OF 
BABY BEEF MEAN?—Nothing to the 
ranchman who has cheap pasture in 
abundance. A complete change in meth- 
ods of crop production and of feeding to 
the farmer with high priced limited pas- 
tures. 

The farmer who raises and fattens ma- 
ture steers has to furnish pasture for 
his cows, the yearlings, the two-year- 
olds and often for the three-year-old 
steers. He waits three years from the 
time a calf is born until he realizes on 
the investment and only one-fourth of his 
herd are cows producing calves. If the 
farmer will produce baby beef, he can 
fill his pasture to the full limit with cows 
producing calves and he will realize on 
the calves twelve months from the date 
of their birth. The farmer's grain will 
produce from 530 to 100 per cent more 
pounds of baby beef than it will of beef 
from a mature steer, and for the past 
three years the baby beef animal has sold 
for as high prices per hundred as has 
the average steer. 

In producing baby beef, the farmer 
can market his heifer calves at the same 
price as his steers, and will usually get 
more for the 12-month-old heifer than he 
would for the same animal if kept until 
maturity. 

Experiments made at the Kansas Ex- 
periment Station show that’ the scrub 
cows may be bought at ordinary prices 
and if selected for dairy farms will pro- 
duce from $50 to $75 worth of milk per 
year per cow at creamery prices. Our 
calves fed creamery skim milk until 
weaning made the greatest gains in feed 
lots, and sold at $40 to $45 per head. This 
shows that a gross income of from $90 
to $120 per cow can be made by the dairy- 
man who will push both cow and calf. 

The farmer who produces baby beef 
should raise alfalfa and feed alfalfa hay 
to both cow and calf every day in the 
year. Cow pea, soy bean, field pea and 
red clover hays may be used to give va- 
riety and this means that the farmer will 
grow leguminous crops largely, and these 
will continually improve his fields. 

The calves used in this experiment were 
“common bred’”’ ones and they made good 
gains. The farmer whose business was 
producing baby beef would use the best 
type of bull that he could secure—short- 
legged, thick-meated, blocky and quick 
maturing. A few farmers who are doing 
this are producing yearly calves that 
average 1,000 pounds each, and this means 
$50 and upwards per head for every steer 
and heifer. 

The writer would like to hear from 
all the readers of the “Daily Drovers’ 
Telegram” who are producing baby beef 
in regard to their methods and results. 

H. M. COTTRELL. 


STOCK SALES DAYS. 





In Great Britain and some other coun- 
tries, farmers have regular public sales 
and exchange days at some central point. 
They are so satisfactory in their results 
that many years ago they became perma- 
nent institutions. What has proved so 
successful abroad might well be adopted 
here, writes Dr. Galen Wilscn in the 
‘Practical Farmer.’’ They could be es- 
tablished in each county at little or no 
expense. Most counties have perma- 
nent fair grounds with stables, stock 
pens and other necessary appurtenances. 
These grounds could be made available 
as places of meeting. If a few well-known 
and responsible farmers will unite and 
call upon the officers of any county or 
town agricultural society and request the 
use of their grounds for such purpose, 
the request most likely would be granted 
gratuitously. Then set the time for the 
first and call upon editors of local papers 
and they would cheerfully contribute the 
necessary public notices. To secure 
means to pay any small incidental ex- 
penses which would naturally occur, a 
light percentage on sales might be 
charged. Very few farmers but have 
some kind of stock for sale or exchange 
any day, and few who do not desire to 
purchase something. Let it be under- 
stood that those who wish to sell will 
be present with their stock, and it is 
certain that purchasers would atterd. 
Let it also be understood that such as 
was not sold or exchanged the first day, 
would be offered at auction to the high- 
est bidder the second day. This would 
make a large, grand, farmers’ vendue. 
Individual farmer’s vend are freq t 
at certain seasons of the year, when, 








perhaps, fifty intending purchasers as- 


' ally 
' 





semble and consequently the chances of 
sale are limited; but at one of these big 
public sales hundreds and perhaps thou- 
sands of anxious purchasers would be 


present, thus largely increasing the 
chances of satisfactory sales. Not only 
would live stock be brought to such 
sales, but wagons, harnesses, farm im- 
plements and almost anything movable 
the farmer had to sell. Now, when a 


person wants to buy a cow, a horse or 


any kind of stock, he has to run about 
the country perhaps a day or two to get 
something that suits. Were there public 
sales days most of such purchasing 
would be deferred until their occurrence. 
These sales days would be excellent op- 
portunities to compare animals, breeds 
and prices and learn the cash value of 
| things. The Irish, particularly, are so 
accustomed to such sales in the old 


country that I have seen them occasion- 
take a cow a horse or a pig te 
town on Saturday when the most people 
are likely to be there, and get the most 
they could for it. These sales days 
would be a matter of convenience and 
economy for both seller and buyer, and 
to establish them would be a move in the 
right direction. 


or 





SMALLEST OF WILD CATTLE. 





Celebes has the distinction of being the 

home of the smallest living representa- 
tive of the wild cattle, or, indeed, of the 
wild cattle of any period of the earth’s 
history, for no equally diminutive fossil 
member of the group appears to be known 
to science. An idea of the extremely di- 
minutive pfoportions of the anoa, or 
sapiutan, as the animal in question is re- 
spectively called by the inhabitants of 
Celebes and the Malays, may be gained 
when it is stated that its height at the | 
shoulder is only about three feet three | 
inches, whereas that of the great Indian 
wild ox, or gaur, is at least six feet four j 
inches, and may, according to some writ- 
ers, reach as much as seven feet. 
fact, the anoa is really not much, if at 
all, larger than a well-grown South Down 
sheep, and scarcely exceeds in this re- 
spect the little domesticated Bramini 
cattle shown a few years ago at the In- 
dian exhibition held at Earl’s Court. 
The anoa has many of the characteristics 
oi the Indian Buffalo, but its horn; 
are relatively shorter, less curved, and 
more upright. In this, as well as in cer- 
tain other respects, it is more like the 
young than the adult of the last-named 
species, and as young animals frequent- 
ly show ancestral features which are 
gradually lost as maturity is approached, 
it would be a natural supposition that 
the anoa is a primitive type of buffalo. 


STOCK NOTES. 





J. F. FINLEY Breckenridge, Mo., has a 
few good yearlings that can be bought 
right. 


THE SUNNY SLOPE HERD of Here- 
fords, the property of C. A. Stannard, 
Emporia, Kas., now numbers 758 head of 


all ages. It is one worth going many 
miles to see. 





M. B. GUTHRIE, Mexico, Mo., has a 
few choice straight Scotch and Scotch 
topped Bates bulls for sale. If you want 
a top bull go and see these, for they 
will bear inspection. He also has a few 
good Berkshire boars of serviceable age, 
as well as younger ones. It will pay one 
to go and see his stock. 


CHAS. L. BUSH, Washington, Mo., is 
offering some snaps in Shorthorn bulls, 
cows and heifers. If you want to start a 
herd at reasonable price, this is a good 
chance. All the foundation stock was 
purchased from N. H. Gentry, Sedaiia, 
Mo. 


MESSRS. PURDY BROTHERS, Harris, 
Mo., were visited recently by our field 
man, who reports that he found their 
fine herd of Shorthorns in excellent shape. 
The draft that will be made from the 
herd for the fall sale comprises a fine 
lot of animals. 


MESSRS. WATSON BROS., Judson, 
Mo., have a fine Aberdeen-Angus herd 
that is in excellent condition, and with 
a good crop of calves. There are some 
of the best bargains in yearling bulls, 
cows and heifers in this herd that we 
have seen for some time. Anyone want- 
ing an animal of this breed had better 
write to Watson Bros. 





THE CLOVER BLOSSOM HERD of 
Shorthorns, the property of that enter- 
prising young breeder, Geo. Bothwell, 
Nettleton, Mo., was never in better shape 
at this time of the year than it is now. 
Regarding young things, both bulls and 
heifers, it has never been our pleasure 
to see more good ones on the farm be- 
fore at one time. Mr. Bothwell has bred 
almost his entire herd of cows. Grand 
Victor 115752, imp. Nonpareil Victor 
132573, and imp. Blackwatch 153334, three 
Scotch bulls, are in service in the herd, 
and producing a class of cattle of a high 
order of merit. If you want some Short- 
horns of either sex that are built right, 
bred right and priced right, go and see 
the Clover Blossom herd. Mr. Bothwell 
has recently added a herd of large Eng- 
lish Yorkshire swine to his breeding es- 
tablishment and can now furnish pigs of 
either sex of this noted bacon breed of 
swine at live-and-let-live prices. He is 
with swine as with cattle, the best is 
none too good for him. He can sell you 
just as good as you can get in Canada 
or England. Look up his advertisement 
and write to him. 


WEAVERGRACE NOTES .— Business 
has been very brisk at the Weavergrace 
Breeding Establishment of Mr. T. F. B. 
Sotham, Chillicothe, Mo. Since last re- 
port he has delivered 50 registered Here- 
ford bulls, contracted last October, to 
Mr. Bartlett Richards, for use in his Ne- 
braska Land and Feeding Co.’s ranch, 
and also 12 registered Hereford bulls for 
his Bijou Ranch Co., in Colorado, of 
which Mr. Jarvis Richards is president 
and general manager; the prime young 
bull Contender 2d, and 20 young grade 
Hereford cows with calves by side, to Mr. 
W. H. Baker of Kane Co., Ill. Mr. Baker 
has bought these cattle with the inten- 
tion of raising a carload of “baby beef” 
annually, for the Chicago market. The 
calves this year are by a grandson of 
Mr. Funkhouser’s Hesiod, and are cer- 
tainly of the right stamp for the pur- 
pose. It is believed that next year’s 
crop from Contender 2d will show no de- 
terioration. Mr. Baker was so taken 
with the Correctors and Improvers at 
Weavergrace that he has fully determined 
to have a calf by one of these bulls at the 
next Weavergrace sale. Mr. 8S. L. Brock 
of Macon, Mo., has sent Beatrice, daugh- 
ter of Dale, that he bought of Mr. 
Graves at the Sotham Century opening 
sale,.te. Weavergrace to breed ‘to Cor- 
rector. 


In | 


The purchase of the entire herd, # 
head, of Messrs, Moffatt Bros., Paw Paw, 
Ill., has rather overstocked even the 
added acreage at Weavergrace, which, 


taken in connection with the drought pre- 
vailing, has decided Mr. Sotham to sell a 
number of very choice cows and heifers 
at really less than they worth. Of 
course, it will be understood that the 
sales of pure bred cattle from Weaver- 


are 


grace cattle proper being reserved for 
the annual Criterion sale which is to 
take place in Kansas City January 28-31, 


1902, 


ST. LOUIS NATIONAL STOCK YARDS. 





MarketReport Furnished by Evans-sSnider 
Buel Company. 





Receipts for week ending June 15 were 
21,062 cattle, 32,231 hogs and 8,586 sheep, 
against 15,563 cattle, 37,389 hogs and 27,319 
sheep the previous week. As compared 
with corresponding week year ago, cattle 
increased 10,700, hogs 700, sheep decreased 
5,600. Receipts at the four principal mar- 
kets for week in round numbers were 120,- 
400 cattle, 316,000 hogs and 110,200 sheep, 
against 119,400 cattle, 351,700 hogs and 125,- 
200 sheep the previous week, and 105,500 
cattle, 322,100 hogs and 100,800 sheep the 
corresponding weew year ago. 

CATTLE—Receipts were liberal in the 
native division, and included some of the 
| best that have been on sale during the 
year. The market opened the fore part 
of the week nearly steady, but on Tues- 
day and Wednesday began to decline, and 
all classes show declines as_ follows: 
Choice butcher steers about l0c, the good 
kinds 15 to 25c, medium classes 25 to 40c, 
common butcher steers 40 to We, butcher 
cows and heifers 25 to 7ic, according to 
quality and flesh. Receipts of butcher 
cattle were extremely heavythis week, 
and on account of the heavy receipts of 
grass Texas cattle and the big decline 
noted in this division, the demand ruled 
| weak, and best grades were fully 25c low- 
er, while the pretty good kinds were 35 to 
50c lower, and the common, grassy kinds 
65 to 80c lower. Buyers were more partic- 
ular than they have been heretofore. 
Stock steers and feeders show decline of 
15 to Wc. Veal calves sold a little strong- 
er during the week, and closed with top 
of $6.00, bulls declined 15 to 25c, milk cows 
with calves were $2.00 to $3.00 per head 
, lower. Quotations based on the present 
condition of the market are as follows: 

Best native beef steers, strictly fancy 
j cattle, 1,300 to 1,600 pounds average, $5.75 
to $6.10; choice export steers, 1,300 to 1,600 
| pounds average, $5.55 to $5.70; good ship- 
ping and export steers, 1,300 to 1,600 
pounds, $5.25 to $5.50; fair to medium ship- 
ping steers, 1,300 to 1,450 pounds, $5.00 to 
$5.25. The bulk of the native beef steers 
averaging 1,300 pounds and upwards, fine 
quality, at $5.60 to $5.90 and the top was 
$6.10 for 1,425-pound offerings. Steers, 1,200 
to 1,290 pounds average, full range, rough 
to best, $4.65 to $6.00, bulk of sales at $5.40 
to $5.70; steers, 1,000 to 1,19 pounds aver- 
age, full range, $4.50 to $5.50, bulk of sales 
at $4.85 to $5.30; steers weighing less than 
1,000 pounds full range $3.75 to $5.30, bulk 
sold at $4.40 to $5.00. Feeding steers, fair 
to choice, 800 pounds and upwards, $3.25 
to $5.00, the bulk at $4.00 to $4.40, and they 
were plain quality; common to choice 
stockers, $2.75 to $4.65, bulk at $3.10 to 
$3.75, and the quality was common; stock 
heifers full range $2.25 to $4.00 and the 
bulk at $2.75 to $3.65. Fancy native heit- 
ers sell at $5.00 to $5.15 and there were 
very few on the market; choice native 
heifers sell at $4.75 to $4.95; good native 
cows and heifers sell at $3.65 to $4.65; me- 
dium cows at $2.90 to $3.60; fair cows $2.50 
to $2.85; inferior, light and old cows $1.50 
to $2.40. The bulk of the Southwest cows 
sold at $2.50 to $3.40 and the bulk of all 
the cows sold at $2.75 to $3.90. Canning 
cows sell at $1.25 to $2.85. Veal calves, full 
range, $3.00 to $6.00 per 100 pounds, bulk at 
$5.00 to $5.50 per 100 pounds. Heretics and 
yearlings sold at $2.00 to $3.50 per 100 
pounds, with the bulk at $2.60 to $9.00. 
Bulls, full range, $2.75 to $4.25, bulk of 
sales $3.25 to $3.75. Stocker bulls sold at 
$2.75 to $3.75, the bulk at $3.00 to $3.40. Dur- 
ing the week the milkers sold at a full 
range of $18.00 to $50.00 per cow and calf, 
the bulk of sales being at $26.00 to $85.00. 

SOUTHERN CATTLE—Receipts in the 
Quarantine division have been extremely 
heavy, there being 49% cars against 238 
cars last week, 267 cars week before and 
268 cars corresponding week year ago. 
Prices show a big decline on all classes 
for the week from 30 to 75c on steers, 
quality and finish regulating same, and 
25 to 35c on cows and bulls. Calves figure 
$1.50 per head lower than the high time. 

During the ‘week Texas and Indian Ter- 
ritory fed steers, 700 to 1,234 pounds aver- 
age, sold at $3.90 to $5.40, mainly at $4.30 to 
$4.85; grass steers, 593 to 1,129( pounds, at 
$8.00 to $4.70, the bulk at $3.55 to $4.25; 
cows and heifers at $2.40 to $4.35, mostly at 
$3.10 to $3.65; stags and oxen at $2.75 to 
$4.85; bulls at $2.75 to $3.75 and calves 150 
to 250 pounds at $6.50 to $9.00 per head, 
with the bulk at $8.00 to $8.75. Arkansas 
steers, 770 to 882 pounds average, sold at 
$3.25 to $4.15, cows at $2.75 to $3.40, and 
bulls, stags and oxen at $38.15 to $4.80. 
Louisiana steers, 743 pounds, at $3.60 and 
cows at $2.75. 

HOGS—For first three days receipts 
were light and advices favorable from 
other points, enabling salesmen to secure 
an advance of l5c, making the top $6.25, 
which is about $1.00 higher than corre- 
sponding time last year. Thursday and 
Friday conditions were not so favorable, 
and a decline of 7% to 10c was forced for 
the two days. Saturday receipts were 
moderate, and the market steady with 
Friday's closing prices. A good clearance 
was made at following values: Butchers 
and packers $5.90 to $6.15, Yorkers and 
shippers $5.80 to $5.90, heavy pigs $5.25 to 
$5.80, light pigs $4.50 to $5.25, rough heav- 
ies $5.00 to $5.50. 

SHEEP—Receipts of both sheep and 
lambs were moderate; mixed lots of good, 
fat sheep sold at from $3.50 to $8.75, with 
lots running largely to yearlings $3.75 to 
$4.00. Spring lambs were in better de- 
mand, the fair to good selling from $5.00 
to $5.50, while the very best sold the latter 
part of week at $5.75; good fat bucks sold 
uniformly at $2.50; stockers around $2.75. 

Monday, June 17, 19%1.—CATTLE—Re- 
ceipts in native division were fairly lib- 


eral, and in the Southern division there 
were about 215 cars. Prices were fully l5c 
lower than last week, the biggest decline 
to-day being on the medium weight cat- 
tle. Very best cattle on sale in the native 
division were 5 to 10c lower, while all oth- 
ers were 10 to lic lower. hicago report- 
= 23,000, choice steady, others 10 to lic 
ower. 

HOGS—With heavy receipts at Chicago 
and unfavorable advices from other 
points, the market ruled mostly 5c lower. 

SHEEP—Receipts light, market on both 

steady with last 
week's closi 


ng prices. 

The ae. % last Wednesday’s market 
was a load of 72 head of 266 lb. hogs sold 
by us at $6.25; also, another load of 275- 
Ib. hogs sold at $6.20. Friday we sold one 
load consis of 88 211 
Ibs. at $6.15, being 
extreme top for best heavi 





sheep and lambs ruled 
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There are come fancy show animal)sin tne offering. 
cows. Call on or address 


10 yr. sows a Mo. Black Chief; 30 fall gilts by son of Mo. Chief 
Sept, boars by I Am ayy Mr. W 
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a ities ay to Chief Eclipse, 
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08. KR. YOUNG, iichards, Mo. 
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met at train. Farm two miles out. 
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SEDALIA, MO. 
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BARGAINS IN SHORTHORNS! 


op “of Vine ieee een eione, 12MM, 3 by son his, 8 reds. 1 dark 
sun of Airdrie Duke of Hazelhurst 11 14 
Sharons, Peris, Josephine, Young Marys and Zelias, ya py - 


CHAS. L. BUSH, Washington, Mo. 
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Bates topped. Call on or address 





‘baron ‘Thorndale 133,000; Dark Roan o 
bulls by Baron ‘Thorndale and ot of ease ai 
since 1856, and are great milkers. Py yt 





SHORTHORN BULLS FOR SALE! 
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ST. LOUIS NATIONAL STOCK YARDS, 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKET OF 8ST. Louis. 


Located at Hast St. Louis, directly opposite the city of St. Louie. 
Shippers should see that their stock is billed directly to the 


National Stock Yards. 


C. T. JONES, General Mer. 


‘Re & MARCH, Breeders of. 


L. W. SRAKB, Asst. don’l Mag: 





Herefords. 


BELTON. MO, 





Trade-Marks 


“Pasteur Vaccine”’ 


SAVES CATTLE FROM 


= BLACK LEG 


Nearly 2,000,000 successfully treated in U. S. and Canada during the last 5 years. 
Cheap, safe and easy to use. Pamphlet with full particulars, official endorsements 
and testimonials sent FREE on application. 


Pasteur Vaccine Co,, cnicago. 


Branch Office, 621 Whitney Building, Kansas City. Mo. 





HEREFORDS (su0cct! & simpson, 


600 HEAD IN HERD. 


Independence, Mo. 





blood as the breed contains. 


tor 


Shorthorn Cattle-s<o": Scotch Topped, 


Bates and Bates Topped. 


and Windsome Duke ith, 12162 in serene. yor 139673, Imp. Blackwateh 163834, Grand Vie 
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HEREFORD CATTLE! 


20 bullsand 20 heifers for sale, all registered, 
choicely bred, Call on or address. 


N. E. MOSHER & SON, Salisbury, Mo. | ""% 


istered Hereford Bulls for sal 
Ate Or write to M. B. NoBLz, Otterville li” 
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100 Head Shorthorns 


In herd; young stock Of both sepes for sale. The 
Cruickshank bull Duk of Hardson } at 
head of herd. wen H. “Stophens. Bunoceton, Mo. 


A DEHORNER 


The praper dehorner is =—_ Durham Bull. 
Write or call in reference to 
a. W. JOHNSON. i Lexington, Me. 


FOR an ACME ee shortnorne, 
WILLIS KN hac 
hawneetown, Cape or. Co., Mo. 


AVONDALE GALLOWAYS. 


bulls of serviceable age now for sai 
aise afew tomates, 100 in herd. Otto H. Bwigart 
8.end State St., Champaign, Ill. 
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Berkshire Hogs, © and Shrop 

Bulls ready for service. Some choloe =e Por 
16 bucks for sale at reasonable prices. The pure 
Scotch bulls Violets Prince 14564 and Golden 8ym 
pathy 151656 in service, 


JOHN MORRIS, Ohillicethe, Mo. 
FOR SALE 
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Leghorns. This season’s —-.. a early 
young stock for fall fairs. Drouth p 
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—-WE NEED A FEW GOOD 
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requires ability and integrity 


FOURDE MFG. CO., 
1608 ae Great’ Northern Building, Chicago. 
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POWELL. BROS., Lee’s Summit, Mo. 
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Jerseyville, Dlinoi 
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Sunol, 2:08%, has lost the colt she foaled 
at Shultshurst Farm recently. The high- 
born youngster caught cold when only 
three days old, and died in spite of all 
that could be done to save his life. Mr. 
Shults is very much disappointed and 
grieved, as he had counted on getting a 
record-breaker from the great mare. 

Too many trainers try to make speed 
too fast with a promising colt or filly, 
every day wanting the youngster to go 
a little faster, says Columbus. In this 
Way they may make speed, but never a 
good race animal. Developed muscle must 


go hand in hand with developed speed if 
4 good race animal is the object aimed at. 


Too little stress is laid on the dam's 


side of the house. When a famous ma- 
tron like old Dolly, by Mambrino Chief, 
produces a trio, rather a quartet, like 
Director, 2:17; Czarine, 2:21; Thorndale, 
2:224, and Onward, 2:25%, and each by a 
different sire, it but shows the all im- 
portant part the dams play in breeding 


animals of to-day. 





A prominent veterinarian proposes a 
new solution of iodine which he prefers 
to the official tincture, as follows: lo- 
dine, 20 grammes; alcohol, # grammes; 
ether, 40 grammes. This is a 20 per cent 
solution of iodine in equal parts of alco- 
hol and ether. The point made for the 
use of this solution in preference to the 
official tincture is that it dries as rapidly 
as it is applied on the skin, and is of 
such strength that but one or two coats 
need be applied. On account of the alco- 
hol in the official tincture the iodine is 
spread over a larger area of the skin than 
is necessary, and it is usually impossible 
to prevent drops of it from running down 
the part for some distance and staining 
it. Because of the rapid evaporation of 
the alcohol and ether mixture made by 


the formula here quoted it has no tend- 


ency to spread. Horsemen who use this 
remedy quite frequently will be interested 
in this new solution. 


Crocodiles and lions have been disturb- 
ing the coach traffic on the Rhodesian 
roads of late. Not long since while a team 
of mules was fording the Sebakwe River 
at Enkledoorn, one of the span was 
seized by a crocodile. The harness held, 
and the rest of the mules dragged the 
victim ashore, but his body was ripped 
open, and his injuries were such that he 
soon died. Mules have been seized before 
at this ford, and therefore an attempt 
was made to destroy the crocodiles that 


haunted it with the poisoned = car- 
cass of a pig, and then by 
exploding dynamite; but neither 
method appears to have succeed- 
ed. Lions are said to have become very 


numerous and very b6ld’ in “a district 
through which Sebakwe and Gwelo coach 
roads run; they roam about in broad 
day, scaring the dispatch riders and 
killing mules and donkeys. A short time 
ago the coach was “held up” by a troop 
of lions, which were seen to have taken 
up their position so near the track tnat 
the driver dared not proceed. 


Out at Schaible Brothers’ farm, where 
so many good race horses have been 
bred, I saw several good ones, says a 
writer in the ‘“‘Horse World.”” The grand 
young stallion Fleetwood, 2:13%, heads 
their stud. He is a handsome chestnut, 
16-hand horse, sired by Elyria, 2:25%, 
dam Schaible Girl, one of the most 
famous mares ever produced in Ohio. 
Schaible Girl was sired by Bobby, a son 
of Blue Bull, dam by White Line, 
and she is the dam of Mambrino Queen, 
2:18%; Fleetwood, 2:13%; Ortine, 2:22%, 
and Mambrino Swift, 2:26%. She is also 
the dam of Elnora that trialed in 2:20, 
as a three-year-old, Birdena, with a four- 
year-old trial of 2:20; and Schaleyria, 
with a trial of 2:27. Those are her first 
seven foals, and all but Ortine and 
Schaleyria are still owned by Schaible 
Brothers. A few years ago these gentle- 
men refused $35,000 for Schaible Girl, and 
three of her foals. Her dam, the White 
Line mare, is still owned by Schaible 
Brothers. All the foals mentioned were 
sired by Elyria. A two-year-old, cut of 
the old mare, sired by Guy Wilkes, is a 
very handsome colt, and the old mare 
now has by her side a foal by Elyria. 


There was once quite a _ prejudice 
against large horses, as wear and tear 
race horses. Many a time nave I heard 
the remark ‘“‘too large to maxe a good 
campaigner; he will pound himself all 
to pieces when he gets to going real 
fast,’ when some fast big horse was 
under consideration. Joe Patchen has 
shown that among pacers size is no bar 
to campaigning qualities, and I am in- 
clined to think Cresceus will prove the 
same regarding trotters. Horsemen 
generally have not regarded Cresceus as 
a very large horse, and many will be 
surprised to learn that the chestnut 
stallion now stands 16 hands and a 
half high, and weighs almost 1,200 
pounds. In spite of his growthiness, 
Cresceus has been raced severely ever 
since he made his wonderful campaign, 
as a three-year-old, and I don’t believe 
any horse ever took a record of 2:0 or 
better with a sounder or better set of 
legs than Cresceus has. There have been 
many good little horses, but Cresceus 
and Joe Patchen show that it is pos- 
sible to have size in a race horse with- 
out endangering his chances as a cam- 


paigner. 


Envy is the rank soil in which a va- 
riety of unlovely qualities are nourished. 
It bespeaks an unhealthy condition of 
mind and body, and needs the application 
of a heroic remedy, says Columbus in 
the “‘Western Horseman.” The knowl- 
edge of another’s efforts and successes 
should be an inspiration, a stimulant and 
incentive to greater activity. As was 
written years ago, “Envy is the sign of 
a djseased and impotent soul.” There is 
altogether too much envy among owners 
and breeders of horses; we see it illus- 
trated every day and in numerous ways. 
There is more than one strain of blood 
that is prepotent; there is more than one 
stallion worthy of a liberal patrunage; 
there is more than one “Great Brood 
Mare;” there is more than one trainer 
with the ability to educate, prepare and 


race a 
lions, 


2:10 tretter; there are great stal- 
great brood mares and great train- 
ers in many sections of America. Then 
it would be well for those interested in 
the light harness horse industry to throw 
aside envy. It would be well for us all 'f 
we would “Keep our hearts ‘liligently.” 


Then we would not see owners and train- 
ers running down each other, ind turf 
journals ascribing false and venal mo- | 
tives to their contemporari:< 

The following are the summaries of the 
races of the Gentlemen’s Driving Club at 
Forest Park on Saturday last, June 15: | 
Classified trot: 
Indian Jack, b. g. (Jos. Hennessey)....1 1 
Mongirl, blk. m. (Colman Stock Farm).2 2 
Ontonina, ch. f. (L. Petersen)......... 3 3 
Louis Medium, g. g. (Louis Spelbrink).4 4 
Lucky Boy. b. g. (Clem Weick)....... 5 5 
Albert A., ch. g. (‘Pheo. Albes)........6 6 


Time—2:35, 2:36. 
Free-for-all pace: 
Al West, 








i 7 b. s. (Louis Spelbrink).1 1'race for mules this year, and is making 
tment, ox sf. W. McManus)....2 arrangements for other attractions not 
Classified trot: ; lon the program last year. 

Swain Glenn, br. g. (F. G. Loese- | 7 ‘ 
kam) . niauilllldaca tea Peicieh PLS 12 THE COMING MEETING. 

King Mack, b. g. (Louis Spelbrink).4 1 3 | 4 sonny eh 

Wilkesgold, b. h. (Colman Stock | | While the entries have closed for the 
Farm) .... pesess « 3 2 trotting meetings for the Short Shipment 

—_ bles) ns... b. 8. (Montezuma, *, | Racing Circuit of S. W. Mo., and for 

a _. ) MPTP eTeTT ne eee . < 
Time—2:30%, 2:28%4 | Columbia and for the Missouri State Fair, 
Classified pace: they have not closed for Baldwin Park, 

Nellie Dumas, b. m. (L. Petersen)..4 1 1 inaow ‘ > Oo ane : 

. uiney, Ill.; nor for Griggsville, Ill.; nor 

Monbelle, ro. m. (Colman ene ~ a mies calegeMcr - . . . 
RN ee ee 2» 3 for the Carthage, Mo., Market Fair; nor 

Larry K., b. g. (Clem Weick) : 3 2 for Moberly, Mo. Read the advéertise- 

Aunt Mary, gs. m. (G. N.’Meisner)..3 4dr ments of these different meetings on this 
Time: 2:33%, 2:27, 2:27%. | ° seamen 

page, and be prepared to make your en- 
If a man makes a failure of the horse tries. 

breeding industry he never gets a par- te ec eg A agl ¢ 

ticle of sympathy, says the “Horse MOST CLASSES WELL FILLED. 

World.” O . 4 s 
. a . mn te sin tin tl hie Intimate In a private letter from Col. John D. 

friends will say: Good fellow, but his 

ting aah Moore of Rich Hill, Mo., dated Monday, 
hobby horse broke him! There are e 
% June lith, who is Secretary of the South- 
business men in Buffalo, breeding a few ‘ 
$ : west Missouri Circuit, he says: “Il am un- 
horses for pleasure, and _ prospective ble t cabeslabel Mat of the 
# ye y s 
profit, who object to having their names able to give you a tabulate . 


published in connection with racing for 


fear it will injure their financial stand- 
ing. This seems absurd to me. Why 
isn’t the breeding and racing of high- 
class borses just as legitimate as any 
other business? Banks fail, sheriff's 
sale signs are displayed in store win- | 
dows, anc gentlemen engaged in hun- 


dreds of other vocations, 
automobiles, 
dreams of roaring “hobby!"" There may 
be such a thing as a combination against 
a horseman, but let him alone; he'll 
paddle his own canoe. The large number 
of wealthy gentlemen in every state en- 
gaged in the industry is the best evi- 
dence that a bright future is in store for 
the American trotter. 


not forgetting 


The state fair track at Springfield, LIL., 
contains more good horses than have been 
seen in training there in years, says the 
“Horseman.” The track has been in 
splendid condition for some time, and de- 
spite the backward spring some good 
miles have been witnessed in the last 
two weeks. J. M. Nickolls, with twenty- 
one head from Grattan farm, has the 
largest string. Kirby Bros. have twelve 


tion, Cornelia Belle, 2:138%, showed a4 
mile in 2:23% recently. Topsy H., 

green mare, has been in the same notch. 
The Kirbys have a yearling, Miss Cut- 


eighth in 22% seconds. George Fuller has 
ten horses in his stable this spring, in- | 
cluding Dillonite, 2:14; Lord Linton, 2:25%, 
and well entered four-year-old filly Edna 
Dillon, by Baron Dillon, dam _ Leone, 
yearling record 2:28%, by Lancelot. Peter 
Vredenburgh is working Cutting, 2:10%, 
and Little Pete, 2:134%. Liege is going 
well this spring. The best known pacer 
at the Springfield track is Sophia, 2: > 
by Anderson Wilkes, which Robert Lind- 


say is training. A crack three-year-old 
is Cooney, by Conductor, which, it is 
said, showed John Hess a mile in 2:22% 


a few days ago. 


Most of the queens of 
been unfortunate as matrons, says Ray- 
mond in the “Horse World.” Sunol, 
2:08%, produced her first foal recently at , 
15 years of age, and the youngster only 
lived a few days. Alix, 2:08%, produced a 
foal three years ago by Sable Wilkes, 
since which time she has been barren 
until this year. A few days ago she 
dropped a nice bay filly by Handspring, 
2:26%, son of Prodigal. The youngster 
is inbred to that branch of the Pancoast 


family that produced Patron, Prodigal, 
Patronage, Ponce de Leon, etc., with a 
dash of. Wilkes blood, that she gets 


through the dam of Handspring, Annie 
Wilton, by Wilton. Nancy Hanks, 2:04, 
has not shared the misfortunes which 
seem to have followed most of the trot- 
ting queens, after they were placed in 
the breeding ranks. She kas been a 
regular breeder, and a few days ago she 
foaled her fifth foal, a_ bay filly, by 
Peter The Great, 2:07%. She has, I be- 
lieve, produced two foals by Arion, 2:07%; 
one by Bingen, 2:06%4, and one by thor- 
oughbred Meddler, in addition to the 
little miss by Peter The Great. If she 
lives and produces regularly a few years 
longer, Nancy Hanks will leave a tamily | 
that will not only make her noted among. 
fast record mares as a producer of speed, 
but also among the great producing 
mares in trotting horse history. 


On the average farm the hog and the 
horse are the two animals that are fed 
with the least change in their rations, 
says the “Farmer Horseman.’ The work 
horse gets hay and corn or oats month 
after month without variation, until it is 
not a matter to wonder at if he gets off 
his feed occasionally. Bread and meat 
are both good for a workingman, but he 
eats with a better appetite and his food 
does him more good if he has chicken 
and fruit to go with them. So it is with 
the working horse. He must work very 
hard during the growing season, and will 
appreciate a change of feed occasionally. 
I usually give my work team some dain- 
ties every few days. It keeps them on 
good terms with me and makes them feel 
better. For a week our teams have been 
doing very heavy work, and have been 
fed an extra allowance of vats or vats 
and cofn ground together. A cay or two 
ago one of them refused to eat at night, 


merely sniffing at the chops in her 
manger. I tried sprinkling the feed with 
salt, then tried dampening it, but she 


would not eat. Then I went into the 
garden and got three ears of evergreen 
sweet corn, which was just in the roast- 
ing ear stage, and gave them to the mare 
a piece at a time, and she ate them 
greedily. This showed that she was not 
sick, and I went out of the stable for a 
few minutes. When I came back the 
mare was eating the ground feed with a 
good appetite. My horses get green corn, 
corn stalks cut green, bits of melons, 
cabbages, carrots and other good things, 
always in small quantities at a time, and 
they keep in good condition without re- 
sorting to condition powders or vuther 
medicines. Variety of feed is as good for 





horses as it is for men. 


for the printer, and he expects the books 
to be distributed by August 1. The as- 
sociation has added several new features 


this year 


| distributed as special prizes, which is $500 
more than was spent for the same pur- 
pose last year. The new catalog will 


line 
| 
| stock exhibits will be added eight or ten 


go to the wall, yet nobody ! 


; world’s record or an only comes to the 


in training, and the star of their collec- | 


ting, by Cutting, 2:10%, that has been an | 


the turf have | 


Secretary Floyd F. Brooks of the Citi- 
zens’ Fair Association of St. Louis Coun- 
ty, has prepared the copy for the 1901 cat- 
alog of the fair to be held in September, 


intended to make the fair more 
attractive, and has placed at the disposal 
of the committee on premiums $1,300 to be 


show an improvement along nearly every 
over last season. To the list of 
different breeds of cattle and three breeds 
of hogs. There is to be a Belgian hare 
exhibit and a special display of vehicles 
manufactured in St. Louis and St. Louis 
County. Henry Heineman, in charge of 
| the racing course, has added a hurdle 


entries to-day, as the list is very large. 
Nos. 1, 2, 3, 6, 7, 8 and 11 are surely filled, 
with fair prospect for 10 and 12. No, $— 
2:11 class pace—is uncertain. No, 4—2:18 
class trot—is not popular, nor is the out- 
look good for No, 5—2-year-old trot. There 
will be a good chance for all the racing 
| that can be put into a 4 or 5 days’ meet- 
ing.”’ 

| The RURAL WORLD is pleased to hear 
so favorable a report. The very classes 
that have probably not filled, are the ones 
| that the editor wrote Col. Moore would 
not fill. Other classes can be substituted 
that will fill. 





L. E. CLEMENT'S HORSE 


Editor RURAL WORLD: 


GOSSIP. 
When a new 


) front, it is well to look into the elements 
that go to make up the performer so hon- 
ored. In 1897 Bulmont placed 145 winning 
fheats in standard time, the only horse 
‘in the 2:10 list credited with so many win- 
ing heats. Bulmont was sired by Blue 
, Skin, son of Blue Bull, and a full brother 
'to Kate McCall, 2:23, their dam said to 

be by Democrat. During the year 1900 

Effie Powers passed Bulmont in the num- 

ber of her winning heats and is credited 
with 155 heats, ten more than the gray 

son of Blue Skin. Anderson Wilkes her 
| sire is by Onward, son of George Wilkes, 

‘dam Magnet by Strathmore. Strathmore 
; has produced more pacing speed than any 
other son of Hambletonian. Her dam is 

| of untraced pacing speed. Magnet pro- 
duced Anderson Wilkes, 2:224%, by On- 
ward, Margrutta, 2:21%, by Cornelian, son 
of Princeps and Will Wayne, 2:20%, by 

Wilkes Boy. Her dam, Miss Kirksey 
(dam of Miss Strathmore, 2:29%), by 
Mambrino Legrand, son of Highland 
Chief, whose sire is untraced, and whose 
first and second dams are untraced Ca- 

; nadian pacers; also produced Major Ew- 

jing, 2:15%4, a brother to Miss Strathmore. 

Anderson Wilkes is the sire of 11 trot- 
ters and 14 pacers, is 17 years of age, 

and was nothing to the credit of sons or 

daughters. Effie Power’s dam was by 

Regalia 1486, son of Jay Gould, son of 
Hambletonian, and sire of three trotters 

and three pacers, second dam a daughter 
lof Strathmore. She is a Wilkes by the 

| male line and her other crosses are No 

/1 pacing lines. Her ancestors that have 

records are all trotters. Bred as she is, I 
would rather bank on her producing ex- 
treme trotting speed than either Alix or 
Nancy Hanks. Effie Powers, 2:09, on a 
half-mile track in June is a wonderful 
performance. Her 155 winning heats, 
most of them on half-mile tracks, makes 
her an only and the best untried prospect 

‘for a great trotting brood mare that I 
know of up to date. 

Cc. W. Hodges and H. B. Peirce run a 
barber shop at Pittsburg, Kas., and 
each has a good horse and each expects 
to make a reputation when the horses 
begin to start. Hodges’ mare is 16 
hands and sired by Aladdin, dam _ by 
Kemp's Bashaw, and Mr. Peirce has a 
mare by Manville, out of the same mare 
by Kemp's Bashaw. This mare has been 
bred to Kewana Boy, sire of Little 
Squaw. Mr. Hodges has a brood mare 
that he rates very high. She is a bay 
mare called News Girl, by Good News, 

2:29%, by Madrid, dam Merrylegs, by Hero 
‘of Thorndale, dam by Roulette, son of 
Mambrino Russell, second Chancery by 
Solicitor, son of Belmont, third dam by 
Mambrino Chief. Her first colt was by 
Russell Baron, a pacing son of Allie 
Russell, dam by Baron Wilkes, her sec- 
ond a filly by Manville, and bred to 
Easter Prince, brother to Prince, 2:12%, 
by Prince Medium. At McCune, Kas., I 
found Billy R., brother to John L., 2:26% 
record made at Springfield, Mo., July 
}13, 1891, in 2:45 class. John L., by Major 
Somers, won the first heat on a very 
| muddy track in 2:26%; Black Dick won 
the next three in 2:31, 2:42, 2:37. The sire 
of his dam is Octaroon, an untraced 
pacer, located in Tennessee. Not Octa- 
roon by Tom Hal, sire of Charlie B., 
2:07%, and five others. 

Octaroon, sire of the dam of John L., 
sire of Shaddow, dam of Salem, 2:29%; 
Signo Vinces, 2:27%; Sir Knight, 2:23%; 
Suzerain, 2:29%, and granddam of Epi- 
sode, 2:18, and Peter the Great, 2:07%, 
and Possum Pie, dam of Abbott Hill, 
2:14%; George Campbell, 2:17; Dr. Flow- 
lore Hill, 2:12%; Judge Hurt, 2:09%; Lena 
Hill, 2:12%, and Gray Fanny, dam of 
Wm. M. Singerly, 2:16%. Wm. Lanyon 
of Pittsburg, Kas., owns the dam of John 
L. and Billy R. Billy R. is owned by M. 
Castleberry of McCune, Kas. He is hand- 
ling a colt by him, first dam by Pilot 
Goldust, second dam by Sam Hazard.C.Ir. 
Calhoun of McCune owns and handles 
Ford Douglas, 2:17%, brother to Netta 
W., 2:10%. Mr. Calhoun has a two-year- 
old colt by him, dam by George M. 
Patchen third, second dam brought from 
Decatur, Ili. He has a two-year-old sis- 
ter to Darkner, 2:14%, and a two-year- 
old filly, dam by Albert M., son of Fav- 
orite Wilkes, dam by Kemp’s Bashaw, 
second dam by Trumpeter, 2:20%. 
| Messrs. Callis and Williams, who are 
dealers in horses and mules at Spring- 
field, have a surrey or trap horse hard to 











beat. He is a dark chestnut with white 
face and legs and light colored mane and 
tail and will pull a surrey close to a four- 


minute gait. This issue of the RURAL 
WORLD has the stake program of the 
Carthage Market Fair and race meeting, 
Mr. Norris from Princeton, 


Ill., sec- 
retary and general manager. Look it up. 
FOR MEMORY’S SAKE. 

A fitting tribute is to be paid to the 
great “‘monarch of the homestretch,” 
Robert McGregor, who has the additional 
distinction of being the sire of the cham- 
pion Cresceus, 2:04. George H. Ketchum 
of Toledo, Ohio, has purchased a large 
red granite stone, and will erect it as a 
monument in his honor. Robert Mc- 
Gregor died at the Ketchum farm three 
years ago, and the remains of the grand 


old trotter are buried in a _ pretty 
grove that will be used as a cemetery for 


all his descendants that pass away. The 


monument will be erected at an early 
date and will be dedicated with appro- 
priate exercises at the close of the rac- 
ing season the coming autumn. It will 
be a costly one, and will have plenty of 
space on it for inscriptions of the most 
noted members of the McGregor family 
of trotters, consisting of the dates of 
foaling and death, the age of the ani- 
mals, and a record of the best perform- 
ance of each deceased member of the 


McGregor clan. And still they say horse- 
men are .lievoid of sentiment.—Palmer L. 
Clark in Chicago Inter Ocean. 





THE FEET OF THE HORSE. | 
When the horse roams the prairie in its 
natural condition nature provides it 
with the necessary moisture to nourish! 
its feet, and when driven on the soft and! 
muddy roads, but little attention is re- 
quired so far as the feet are concerned, 
Says the “Field and Farm.”’ Now, mark 
the change when the colt is brought into 
our large cities and driven over hard and 
slippery pavements and shod by an un- 
skillful man, and the feet neglected by 
those in charge. The result is that they be- 
come dark, dry and eventually the animal 
becomes lame from one of the diseases 
to which the foot is subject. If the groom 
would pay more attention to horses’ feet 
there would be fewer lame horses. It is 
an admitted fact that the country is on 
the verge of evolution in the horseshoe- 
ing business. Depression in the farrier’s 
winter trade is partly due to so many 
men letting their horses stand too long 
in the barn without enough exercise to 
wear out the shoes. In time the wall of 
the foot may grow over the shoe. When 
spring comes and the owner wants to 
take a drive in the park he finds his 
horse lame. The heels have become con- 
tracted, toes grow out too long and the 
shoe is resting heavily and pinching on 
the sole or sensitive part, thereby causing 
corns, which come on the horse's foot 
just as they do on the human foot—by a 
pinch, a bruise or a bad fitting shoe, and 
the best way to cure them is by letting 
them alone, only putting them in condi- 
tion when nothing can bear on them. 
There are more corns where high heels 
and toe calks are used than low calks 
or flat shoes. A shoe set on so as to 
press upon the sole or quarter, or one 
that has been on too long is that the 
walls have overgrown until the heels rest 
upon the sole or bars, then it becomes a 
direct cause of corns. Upon removing 
the shoes five out of eight will be found 
worn off at the heel, and perhaps more 
on one side than on the other. The op- 
eration of paring out the foot is a matter 
which requires both skill and labor, con- 
nected with good judgment, when prop- 
erly formed. It would be impossible to 
frame a rule, applying to the paring out 
of all horses’ feet, for in a horse with 
upright feet and high heels horn grows 
sparingly, and the toes of such feet are 
most always weak. They must each in 
turn be varied to meet the degree of di- 
vision from what may be called a per- 
fect foot. In the state of nature the 
bones of the foot are so nicely balanced, 
and adjusted by the tendons and ligae 
ments of the limb that there is no un- 
equal strain brought upon any part, but 
each assists the other. Raising or lower- 
ing inner or outer quarters would pro- 
duce a lateral strain. If the shoe remains 
on traveling will cause a corn to form. 


PROPER BREEDING. 





At this season, when breeding is to be 
considered, the mating of mares and stal- 
lions should be a subject of much thought 
on the part of breeders, says the “Stock 
Farm.” Breeding has long been consid- 
ered a science as far as it pertains to 
olood lines and many hours are spent by 
enthusiasts on the subject of crosses, out- 
crosses and inbreeding. The subject is a 
most fascinating one, and is susceptible 
of much research. The proper nicks are 
looked for, the best crosses aimed at, and 
when the average breeder has discovered 
what he thinks to be the most suitable 
strains of blood with which to produce a 
champion, he considers his labors having 
ended. In reality he has only just begun, 
for after having builded for himself a 
pedigree, he often leaves out his plan of 
the structure. As much importance should 
be attached to this as to the blood lines, 
for it is as contrary to all laws of hered- 
ity to double up defects as it is to multi- 
ply crosses of bad blood. If all brood 
mares and stallions were perfect nothing 
would be necessary for the breeder to do 
but to study the evarious blood lines and 
out-crosses and mate accordingly, but as 
conformation plays a very important part 
in the science of producing trotters and 
race horses the breeder who ignores this 
part and confines himself exclusively to 
the pedigree, finds his work half done 
and, as a rule, his efforts in vain. 

The old saying that they trot in all sizes 
and shapes is misleading, and has been 
given as an excuse by more than one 
breeder for his practice of breeding with- 
out due regard to conformation. They 
trot in spite of not by virtue of their ill 
shapes. 

A horse’s action is largely influenced by 
his conformation, and the neawer one fol- 
lows the laws of heredity as regards 
shape, size and general conformation, the 
more successful he will-be. Bad qualities 
and defects in conformation are more oft- 
en transmitted to the get of a horse than 
the perfections, and the only way a breed- 
er can expect to succeed in producing a 
type of well-formed, properly-shaped trot- 
ter is to use for breeding purposes only 
those mares and stallions that are free 
from defects and whose conformation is 
as near perfect as possible. By defects, 
blemishes are not alone meant, but espe- 
cially those that come from coarseness. 
If it is not possible to find mares and 
stallions of anything like perfection in 
conformation, the breeder should attempt 
to eradicate as nearly as possible the de- 
fects of each by mating with those whose 
faults are not the same. It would be un- 
wise to breed a coarse mare to a coarse 





stallion if one wished to produce quality 


with regularity. A mare with curbs, when 
bred to a stallion with the same defects, 
is likely to produce curbed-locked foals, 
and the same rule applies to all other 
faults in conformation. -Good points are 
reproduced in like manner, and the ideal 
light-harness horse must come from an- 
cestors who for generations have not only 
lacked defects, but whose excellence in 
conformation has been intensified through 
generations of judicious breeding. All the 
advantages of producing blood lines and 


prolific strains can be lost through the 
negligence on the part of the breeder to 
properly mate his stallions and mares, 
avoiding the misshapen and illy-formed. STUDEBAKER 90t 
In the past so little attention has been ba 
paid to individuality that the country has 
become flooded with defective animals— 


long backs, crooked hind legs, and coarse- 
ness have been produced by the mismat- 
ing of brood mares, and the highly formed 
trotter of quality has become the excep- 
tion instead of the rule. Not one stallion 
in ten is fit to be used for breeding pur- 
poses, and the sooner that breeders learn 
the importance of using only those whose 
conformation somewhat nearly approach- 


**Studebaker 20th Century Wagon.’’ 
part enterin 
workmanship, finish, experience and 
most complete factory in the werld can ma 


es perfection the sooner will a distinct Well, this wagon has all the good features of the old, besides 
. aoe oy x anybody who uses a ““Studebaker’’ how he 

type be produced. The best is none too our nearest dealer and ask to see this new 

good, and anything short of the best is itds 


worthless. 





RACING ABILITY IN TROTTERS. 





For many years a fast record has been 


that can be made, Of those who bought the “Studebaker 
are still using them daily and find them strong, efficient a enduring up to the presen 





CENTURY WAGON 


AFTER FIFTY YEARS. 


At the end of fifty years of continuous wagon construction, every one of 
which has been crowded with conscientious effort for the bettering of our 
product, we bring out as the accumulated experience of all those years this 


There is not the smallest detail or 


into its make up that is not the best that design, material, 


the advantage of the largest and 
ke it. In consequence it is the best wagon 
, 20 and 10 years ago man 


ew improvements. 
likes it. We will ab ab Mie. o” his decision. Go 
“20th Century Wago If you don’t find 


ere write us direct, we'll give you the name of nearest agent weave you can see it. 


Studebaker Bros. Mfg. Co., South Bend, Ind., V. S. A. 





taken as an indication of true greatness 
in a trotter and pacer, and doubtless will 
be for some time to come, at least by the 
majority of horsemen; yet every year is 
seen some horse, or, in fact, horses that 
although possessed of tremendous speed, 
cannot win when pitted against those of 
their own class, says the ‘Kentucky Stock 
Farm.” Whenever one fast trotter is 
beaten by another, the supposition is that 
he has been out-trotted, and yet this may 
not have been the case, for he may have 
been beaten by one who was not possessed 
of the same great flight of speed, but who 


CARTHAGE, [10., 
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time of closing. 2 per cent with nomina- 
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Privileges to let, 


ISAAC NORRIS, Secy. and Gen’!l Manager. 





had more class, bottom, stamina—call 
it what you will. It is a bad horse indeed 
that cannot defeat one that cannot begin 
to trot as fast as he, and consequently 
no horse can be said to have won his 
laurels fairly or have stood the crucial 
test in such a manner that he can be 


termed great unless he has beaten a real- SUREDAY, JULE &, 





even among fast horses, for it comes from 
another source, and merely because a 
horse is capable of a fast mile it does 
not entitle him to be classed among the 
truly great, even though he may approx- 
imate the record itself. At one time trot- 
ters were bred with no other object in 
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race successfully, either on the track or 
road, he is considered more or less of a 
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change 
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failure, and he is one absolutely. Win- 
ning from ordinary fields is not indicative 
of merit or capacity, for any fast horse 
can beat a slow one, and the winner is 
merely a good horse by comparison; he 
may even be the best of a bad lot. If 
one hundred and fifty years of breeding 
the thoroughbred should produce a breed 
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condition prevail in the trotting family 
that is the result of only a few years of 
intelligent breeding? It would seem that 
the time test is no longer the crucial one, 
for while a horse without speed cannot be 
@ great one, even though possessed of 
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Quincy, Illinois, July 23, 24, 25 and 26, I9OI. 
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this necessary quality, he may be lacking 
in other requisites and prove worthless 
for racing purposes. 

There have been several instances of 
trotters and pacers, more frequent among 
the latter, that although campaigned for 
some time never won enough to pay for 
their training, although acquiring very 
fast records. All things being equal, 
those of this type must be considered 
failures as race horses and entitled to 
little credit for having obtained a record, 
even though it might be in 2:10 or better. 
When a horse of great speed campaigns 
for a whole season and fails to win a heat 
one of two things is true. He is either a 
bad horse or else he had a bad trainer 
or manager. A horse that can start in 
thirty heats without winning a single one 
has little to commend him, even though 
his speed may be tremendous, and yet 
such horses are not uncommon. Great 
horses come by decades, not by years; 
they are rare, indeed, and when one hears 
this horse or that called a great one the 
expression is misapplied in ninety-nine 
cases out of one hundred. When horses 
cannot beat each other they are none of 
them first-class, as they cannot all be 







stockholders, none of whom cared for or 
wanted stock dividends. But as the sport 
grew expenses also grew, and it was 
found that working men and a working 
capital became requirements, and this 
brought about a condition requiring pay 
for services rendered, as well as per cen- 
tum on capital invested. A similar con- 
dition was encountered by horse owners. 
Training bills, shipping bills and hun- 
dreds of other sources of expense had to 
be met, and hence an “earning capacity” 
for trotters kept for public entertainment 
became an essential. This brought about 
purses and stakes, and the whole line of 
commercialism on which the professional 
trotting turf now rests. This commer- 
cialism has resulted in the production of 
a breed of horses which to-day is the 
wonder and admiration of the civilized 
world. Still, not all who fancy fast driv- 
ers and who love trotting sport care to 
“make a business of it’’—they have other 
businesses, and they are running towards 
matinee racing as a relief and rest from 
commercialism, and while great interest 
is taken in many, very many, places, 
we do not believe, as some do, that mat- 
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inee racing is in any way detrimental to 
the interests of the regular trotting turf. 
On the other hand, it is well known that 
at Cleveland, where matinee racing has 
been in great favor for years, Grand Cir- 
cuit meetings are better patronized than 
at most any other point ‘“‘down the line.” 
And so it is most everywhere. The great- 
er the matinee interest, the better the 
support to fair and trotting meetings. It 
is natural, too, for even matinee horse- 
men to be ambitious to have their horses 
become “‘money winners,”” and hence mat- 
inee horses, especially those made of 
“raw material,’ soon find their way to 
the ‘“‘commercial’’ meetings. Then, too, 
a matinee driver is often only the “larva 
stage’ of a professional, and he also 
drifts into race horse commerce. So any 
way we figure it, we cannot find any- 
thing but favor in matinee racing. 


LORD ROBERTS REPORTS, 


great. 







MATINEE HARNESS RACING. 


The rapidly and universally growing 
popuarity of matinee harness racing we 
regard as the greatest manifestation ever 
made as to the supreme popularity of 
trotting turf sport with the. masses of 
the people, says ‘‘Western Horseman.” 
There are those who fear, or pretend to 
fear, that matinee racing will eventually 
cripple professional harness racing, but 
in this view we cannot concur. The fact 
had as well be recognized and acknowl- 
edged first as last that professional racing 
on the trotting turf has got to be, from 
necessity, a business proposition, though, 
of course, it retains its elements of true 
sport. Yet there are those who love sport 
for sport’s sake, and love to have it un- 
hampered with troublesome business en- 
tanglements. This latter class is largely 
taking to matinee racing as a genuine 
relaxation of business cares and anxie- 
ties, and still the majority of them never 
let an opportunity slip to indulge, as 
spectators, in trotting sport of the old 

























































“Little Bobs’ (Gen. Lord Roberts), 
Britain’s military hero of many cam- 
paigns, in the course of his report of the 
progress of the war in South Africa, pub- 








sort. Harness racing originally was a/|lished in the “Official Gazette,” of date 
sport pure and simple, the same as mat-|April 2, 1901, and also in the London 
inee racing now is, but so much money, | “Times,” says: ‘Wagons were imported 







for trial from the United States, and 
these prooved to be superior to any other 
make of either Cape or English manufac- 
ture. The wheels were of hickory and the 
metal work of steel. They were built by 
Studebaker Bros.’ Mfg. Co., who have a 
great wagon manufactory at South Bend, 
Indiana, U. 8. A. The superiority of these 
vehicles was doubtless due to the fact 
that such wagons are largely used in 


property, time and expense became in- 
volved that commercialism was inevitable 
and always will remain so. Years ago 
tracks and trotting parks, like matinee 
tracks and parks now are, were owned 
and conducted by a great many small 
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Cures all of lame-__| America for the carriage of goods as well 
ness, curbs, splints, > as for military transport. The manufac- 
tenes ie turers have, therefore, learned by prac- 
n DOTses. rat achew] tical experience what is the best type of 
for internal use in colic, 







wagon, and what are the most suitable 
materials to employ in building it. It 
may be added that the wagons in ques- 
tion cost considerably less than the Bris- 
tol pattern wagon.” 


Don't buy a vehicle from the first deal- 
er you meet. Investigate both price and 
quality. Send to the Ohio Carriage Mfg. 
Co., West Broad St., Columbus, O., for 
their book of vehicle bargains. 

















Avoid all blisters; they offer onlytemporary relief if any 
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wee NOTICE! 


To Every Farmer’s Son who will send us, 
on @ postal card, his own address and the ad- 
dress of one person who wishes to buy a “4 


Farm Wagon or Log Truck this season, 
will send free a copy of our booklet entitled 
“A Lesson (on wheels) or What Brown Said.” 
Address The Tiffin Wagon Co., Tiffin, O. 











CHICAGO HOUSB co. 
West Thirty-Fifth and iron Streets, « © © CHICAGO, 





LEATHER TREE SADDLE.—Since the 
horses of Kentucky are famed the world 
over for their gifts and graces, it does not. 
surprise us that the Kentucky saddle 
horse has an equally high reputation both 
at home and abroad. We refer to our 
advertisers, W. H. Dillingham & Co., of 
Louisville, Ky., who make a specialty of 
their Leather Tree Saddle, which is the 
most humane saddle for the horse and 
the easiest on the rider of any saddle on 
the market. Heretofore saddles equal in 
merit to this have been of such high cost 
as to be beyond the reach of all except the 
wealthy; but Mr. Dillingham, by his su- 
perior manufacturing facilities, is able to 
put his Leather Tree Saddle on the mar- 
ket at a surprisingly low figure. For such 
riders as prefer other styles, they make 
@ complete line, all of which are shown 
by photographic illustrations in their 
large catalogue. This also covers. a splen- 
did line of harness, vehicles and other 
goods needed by the farmer and horse- 
man. Write W. H. Dillingham & Co., at 
Louisville, Ky., for a copy and mention 


:| this paper in doing so. 
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THE CLOVER. 





Some sing of the lily and daisy and rose, 

And the pansies and pinks that the sum- 
mer time throws 

In the green grassy 
that lays 

Blinkin’ up at the skies through the sun- 
shiny days; 

But what is the lily and all of the rest 

Of the flowers to a man with a heart in 

his breast, 

has sipped brimmin’ 

honey and dew 

Of the sweet clover blossoms his boyhood 
knew? 


lap of the medder 


That full of the 


I never set eyes on a clover field now, 

Or fool ‘round a stable or climb in a 
mow, 

But my childhood comes back just as 
clear and as plain 


As the smell of the clover I'm sniffin’ 
again; 

And 1 wander away in a. barefooted 
dream 


Where I tangle my toes in the blossoms 
that gleam 

With the dew of the dawn of the morn- 
ing of love 

Ere it wept o’er the graves 
weeping above. 





that I'm 


And so I love clover. It seems like a 


Of the sacredest sorrows and joys of 
my heart; 

And whenever it blossoms, oh, there let 
me bow 


And thank the good Lord, as I’m thank- ! 
in’ him now, 

And pray to him still for the strength, 
when I die, 

To go out in the clover ont tell it good- 
by. 

And lovingly nestle my face in its bloom, 

While my soul Slips away on a breath of 


perfume. 
—James Whitcomb Riley. 
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TAKE CARE OF THE BOOKS. 





interested in C. D. 
Lyon's contribution in a recent issue, 
concerning “‘Books,"’ and we hope it will 
not be the last on that and kindred sub- 
jects. We have always been somewhat 
“cranky”"’ about the care of our own 
books, and while we were always willing 
to lend to our friends, it always was a 
sore point with us to see them returned 
dog-eared, thumb-marked and generally 
ill-used and dilapidated. We have al- 
ways believed that a man or woman ex- 
hibits his or her true character in the 
manner in which he or she uses a bor- 
rowed book. Ili it is not carefully used 
and returned in good time, look out for 
that borrower. He is treacherous and 
unfaithful in nine cases out of ten. 

Some years ago, | was delighted with 
the gift of a book which I had long want- 
ed. On a fly leaf was written: ‘With 
the compliments and best wishes of the 
author.” As it was handsomely bound, 
of course, | prized the gift coming from ' 
the author, and resolved that 1 would 
never, no, never, lend that volume. Most 
unfortunately a friend (?) who seldom 
purchased a book, asked to borrow it be- 
fore | was through reading the first chap- 
ter. The request was urgent that I 
squandered 16 cents in postage stamps 
and sent the book by first mail, asking for 
its return as soon as read. Time passed 
and my new book returned not. Finally 
I had the opportunity to call for it in 
person. Judge of my surprise to find | 
it literally “in 5 pieces,’ and looking | 
as though it had been used half a life-! 
time. it was handed me with the re- 
mark: “That is the way it was when Il 
received it.’’ There was nothing for me 
to do save to pocket my book with its 
defaced cover in silence, and resolve not 
to be caught again in the same way. 
Since then when that borrower has asked 
for the loan of a book or magazine I 
have given them outright; as | think it 
better to never see them again than to 
have them come back without thanks and 
with the implied accusation that we do 
not take the best of care of our own 
books. 

It is difficult to believe that liberally 
educated people, members of supposedly 
cultured families, know no better than 
to turn down the corner of a leaf to 
mark the place, when bookmarks are so 
easily and cheaply made. A string or a 
scrap of paper or a ribbon is better 
than to soil and deface a new book, as 
turning down a leaf makes an inefface- 
able blemish. It stays as long as a 
scrap of that leaf is left in existence. 
Another bad habit which will soon ruin 
the most durable binding is that of fold- 
ing the cover backward and holding 
them together while reading. Another is 
that of placing thick and unwieldy ar- 
ticles between the leaves. Everyone is 
familiar with the story of the old deacon 
who lost his spectacles by placing them 
between the leaves of the Bible and did 
not find them for two years. Of course, 
he would have found them sooner if he 
had read the good book very often. 

A recent article in an eastern paper 
gives a list of things found in books 
returned to a public library. They con- 
sisted of hair pins, hat pins, gloves, but- 
ton hooks, a baby’s slipper, a pen wiper, 
eards, scissors, keys, neckties, a butter 
knife, a belt, an almanac, a skimmer, 
a whole paper of pins, several yards of 
lace, a fine toothed comb, an open-work 
stocking, a razor, and a thoker collar; 
besides quantities of photographs and 
numerous love letters. There was also 
a real estate mortgage, a life insurance 
policy, several bank bills ranging from 
one to twenty dollars, besides itemized 
store accounts and grocers’ bills. We 
all know that books are often used to 
press flowers in and even to make scrap 
books and recipe books of. 

We feel assured that the intelligent 
readers of the RURAL WORLD treat 
their own as well as borrowed books as 
they do their valued friends and com- 
panions—with the utmost respect, courte- 
sy and tenderness, as though they loved 
them and appreciated the privilege of 
their society. There is a charm about a 
good book that not only penetrates the 
mind, but takes a quiet hold upon the 
heart, and none but vandals would wil- 
lingly desecrate their fresh and beauti- 
ful pages. 


We were greatly 





suo 











We have quite a number of rare ona | 
costly books which we appreciate for the 
beauty of the workmanship as well as for 
the intrinsic merit and interest of their 
contents. But our enjoyment is dimmed 
because there are so very few to whom 
we dare show them, fearing the rough 
handling of unaccustomed hands. We 
have but two old books, and but one of 
those was printed in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. 

We enjoy reading about those musty 
old volumes which are valuable to us 
chiefly as mementoes of that past when 
book making was in its infancy; but I 
am far more interested in books of later 
issue. I am glad every day of my 
life that we have the glorious privilege 
of living to-day, and sharing in the 
sWendid opportunities which are sur- 
rounding the of the present cen- 
tury. Not the smallest by any means is 
the profusion and cheapness of our peri- 


people 


odical literature. Not very long since 
I read a labored editorial lamenting the 
want of durability of these latter-day 


publications, and deploring the passing 
of the hand-made volume as being an ir- 
reparable loss to lovers of fine bindings 
and quaint and unique lettering. 

The most of us, however, are not pre- 
pared to approach these finely made vol- 
umes from a standpoint of typography, 
binding or engraving. Our purses are too 
limited and we are not yet educated up 
to such an appreciation of the outside of 
a book that we would refuse it in a less 
sumptuous garb. That must take sec- | 
ond place, and the contents of the 
ume be considered first, even if bound 
in paper covers. So long as the book 
itself pleases me I will enjoy and rever- 
ence the genius of the intellect that 
burned the midnight oil that I might 
be amused or instructed. Books in paper 
covers are the stepping stones on which 
the reader will rise to an appreciation of 
a higher grade of literature clothed in 
more appropriate and expensive bindings. 


HELEN M. WARNER. 
Mo. 
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wreene Co., 





Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
THE BATTLESHIP IOWA. 


A party of friends met at the wharf on 
Columbia street, where we embarked for 
Port Orchard on the Inland Flyer. The 
hull of the ill-fated steamer which was 
burned the Sunday evening before lay 
near the wharf. Five hundred people 
were on board when the fire broke out. | 
No lives were lost. To-day is warm, the 
atmosphere is so clear one can see a great | 
distance away. In a quiet nook on deck 
my dear friend and I enjoyed every mile 
of the trip as the gallant ship made her 
way through the long rollers of the 
sound. There is a tinge of sadness in all 
our joy, for 
our family 





this dear life-long friend of | 


will leave for the East in aj} 
few days, and it is doubtful if we shall 
ever meet again. We are determined on! 
one happy day together. 

There are 





so many charming bits of 
scenery. The green-clad hills extend | 
out into the water where the restless 





waves wash the white beach. The Olym- 
pic Mountain range is to the west; Mount 


Rainier is visible to its base. Its vol- | 
can‘ec nature is apparent; we are told by 
all who have ascended it, for miles be-' 
fore the base is reached are vast quanti- | 
ties of ashes. The foothills near it are 
covered with red and black lava, and 
red pumice is found in great quantities | 


upon some of the ridges. After ascending 
travelers tell how Washington, Oregon, | 
the sound and the sea lay below them. 
Mounts Adams, Baker, Hood, St. Helers 
and Jefferson appeir above the clouds, 
while the Cascade and Olympic ranges 


;and numerous river basins appear below; 


the smoke of distant cities completes the 
grand picture. 
From Lake Washington, one sees the 
Cascades to the east, Mount Baker to 
the north, Olympic Mountains to the west 
and Rainier to the south, A masterpiece 


wandered far away from my story. 
We touched at Bean Point, where the 
new fortifications are to be erected, as 


well as a line of defence for several 
miles along the coast. It was nearly 
noon when we reached Bremerton. On 


the beach we found an old boat and took 


possession of it, and there we ate our 
lunch. A friend afterward gave us a 
cup of tea. 

At 2 o'clock we started to see the 


Iowa in dry dock. Part of the apparatus 
of the Seattle dry dock was brought from 
Rhode Island. The water is pumped 
out of the large cradle-like place and 
great timbers keep the ship in place. 
The ship is 360 feet long, with 75 or 80 
port holes on each side. When we ac- 
costed the sentinel, he said this was not 
a visiting day. The ladies held a council 
of war with the usual demonstration and 
lamentations. 

“Oh, it’s too bad,” etc., etc. 

“But I came to go on board that ship, 
and I intend to go,’’ I said. 

“Oh! Mrs. Carpenter, we cannot go. 
They will not let us. Oh, dear; its too 
bad. We can not come again.” 
eI saw a pleasant-faced soldier pacing 
the walk, and going up to him stated the 
case, and plead our case as only a wom- 
an can, when she is very much in 
earnest. 

“I do not belong on board,” he said; 
‘but I will see what can be done.” 

In an short time he came back with 
permission for us all to go on board. 
An officer on deck said we could go where 
we pleased, and we did. We climbed 
up on the turret, where the battle rages 
fiercest. Then we went to see the great 
guns and torpedoes. In one end were the 
prisoners’ quarters. The cabins and large 
rooms are along the center, the gunners 
quarters along the side. A soldier told 
me there were 58 guns, I think eight Gat- 
ling guns were on the side in a compart- 
ment made on purpose, with their eight- 
inch throats gleaming in the sunshine. 

There were only 360 men on board; 200 
are away on furlough. The officers and 
their families are boarding in Bremerton. 
The noise of the machinery and ham- 
mering on deck is deafening. They were 
getting the ship ready to go to San Fran- 
cisco. It was to leave May 10. The Ore- 
gon will take the place of the Iowa. We 
went below and visited many parts of the 
vessel. If a am not mistaken there are 
five great engines, two at each end and 
one in the center. The stairs are very 
steep, iron with brass railing. It was 
impossible to see much of the ship in 
our limited time; as before stated it is 360 
feet in length, 27 feet in depth. They 
were preparing supper on the great 
ranges as we left. I should like to have 
had some of that supper, but we were not 
invited, so, being too polite to intrude, 
we marched out in good order. 

We took a hasty view of the barracks 
and the cannon brought from the Philip- 








ege in certain towns and cities, 


| school 
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not. 
| 


| had a woman voted in the district. 


Rainier is 14,444 feet high. |, 


of nature. Mt. Rainier appears to be a 
single peak yet they tell us it is really | 
three peaks. But excuse me, [ have 


pines, I am told.” 
grounds will be very 
with the navy yard 


When improved the | 
fine and connected 
A picket guards the | 
gate all the time. In one building there 
were boats in process of construction, 
in another the torpedo boat, the Rowan 
with its great depth and narrow ends. It 
is built for great speed. By the side of 
the torpedo boat lay an old smuggler the 
government had _ confiscated. It was 
painted black with white figures on the 
It was a villainous looking craft 
and brought back the of Captain 
Kidd and other pirates in the days when 
we were envious of the boys who strutted 
told us in confidence they 
run away and be 
things when they 
and big the 
we listened 
boys grew 
threatening 
not behave 


bow. 


tales 


and 
going to 
pirates, and do awful 
men. How round 
bright eyes would grow 
awe struck, and when those 
too bad, we would run away, 
to tell mother if they did 
themselves better. 

Our return trip in the 
Ashton, a fine new steamer running be- 
tween Port Orchard, Bremerton, Seattle 
and Tacoma. The Saturday following our 
expedition some miscreant put emery 
powder in the oil cans. The beautiful 
steamer drifted about helplessly on the 
until a tug came and towed her 
ashore. There were 300 people on board 
at the time. This evening we settled our- 
selves in quiet corners and enjoyed the 
magnificent view of the city. As we ap- 
proached the shore the wind was blowing 
coldly outside. The sound was rough 
and we were tired. Mother had a nice 
supper ready and in the depths of an 
easy chair we finished one of the most 
delightful days on record for me, telling 
mother about our visit to the battleship. 
ELLA CARPENTER. 
Wash. 
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Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
THE PRIVILEGES OF SUFFRAGE. 





I have been thinking for some time I 
must write a letter to the women about 
voting. Now, I am aware there are some 
women who do not want to vote, many 
women who do not care one way or 
the other, and will not take any trouble 
about it; then there are some who want 
all of the privileges which they can 
secure. For several years Illinois women 
have had the school franchise, that is, 
we can vote for school directors, trustees 
and for State University trustees, but not 
county or state school superintendent, 
some wrinkle in the law preventing. 

Last winter a bill was before the Leg- 
islature to give the women more privil- 
that they 
a vote on how taxes should 
spent, etc., etc. But it voted 
down. What do you suppose was the 
main reason given for voting against it? 
“That the women did not want to vote, 
as they did not use the franchise they al- | 
ready had; that in dozens of country 
school districts not a vote had ever been 
cast, and in many towns it was the same 
way.” | 

Now is the time to wake up in country 
districts: that means farmers’ 





should have 


be was 


|; wives and daughters who are not voting. 


Did you not know that you could? Surely 
And come to think of it, I do not 
much in farm county | 
papers (and they are generally the ones 
the farmer takes) about women voting. 

[ am didn't write this before 
this spring election; but then I should not 
have had an to relate 
which occurred in a school dis-. 
trict’ not far from Never 
Elec- 
tion was drawing to a close, and it was 
very close between the two candidates. 
Fifteen minutes yet to vote. What is 
this? Women! Yes, 10 of them, and the 
candidate who was six votes behind 
carried the election by four votes. Do 
you suppose that women will vote in 
that district next year? I think so. They 
have discevered that they hold the bal- 
ance of power. 

Who have more interests in schools 
than women? Are your directors poor 
sticks, who hire poor teachers at poor 
prices? You can’t get a good teacher 
for nothing. Just make inquiries. Study 
about it; talk about it, at home, at every 
place where two or three women meet, 
Hold your caucus over your tea and 
coffee if necessary, but not in a saloon 
over beer and whisky, as the men do, 
and when election comes go and vote. 
If the men have a good man up for di- 
rector, all right, vote for him—not as a 
Republican or Democrat, but as a man 
who is fit for the office.and will fulfill 
its duties to the best of his ability. If 
there is no such candidate, put up one, 
and every mother’s daughter vote for 
him or her (for some of the women will 
make much better directors than any of 
the men) and you will find that many of 
the men will vote with you. 

“A half a loaf is better than none.” 
How many of you registered and voted 
for State University trustees? 

“If I can’t have a whole loaf I wont 
have any,’’do you say? If you don’t have 
a care, sisters, the half loaf you already 
have and will not eat (use) will be taken 
away, and you will go hungry all of your 
life. You say your husband does your 
voting for you; represents you at the 
polls. Well, my husband does not—de- 
cidedly he does not—for he is a Demo- 
crat and I am a Prohibitionist. If you 
haven’t any husband and have property 
and pay taxes on it, as so many women 
do, you have not one particle of voice 
in saying how those taxes shall be used. 
Taxation without representation is to- 
day as just a cause for rebellion among 
the women, as it was for the men in 
King George's time, and it is our Chris- 
tian duty to use the school franchise, 
given and work for entire suffrage—I 
could write more on the duty we owe to 
our families and the country to use our 
whole voting powers, but am afraid of 
the basket. MRS. M. A. BUCKNELL. 

Madison Co., Ill. 
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| forest scenes that she has loved so well? 





THE FOOLISH OLD HEN. 
Out of the barn one morning 
Old Whitey came strutting down; 
No common inferior hen was she, 
But a Dorking of great renown. 
And after her came ten chickens, 
Running with all their might; 
Nine had their mother’s complexion 
fair, 
But one was as black as night. 


Old Whitey looked over her shoulder, 
And clucked to each little pet, 

But suddenly angrily stretched her neck, 
And flew at the small brunette. 


And all day she pecked at the chicken 
Whenever she saw it was near; 

And Dinah, the cook, at her kitchen door, 
Heard its pitiful peeps of fear. 


“I'm blessed if dat stuck-up Dorkin’ 
Don’t hate yer for bein’ black 

But one culled pusson feel for anoder— 
We'll pay yer old mudder back.” 


So laughing, good natured Dinah 
Quick lifted the little wight, 

And shaking the dredging box carefully 

o'er him, 

Lo! presently black was white. 

Then away ran the floury chicken, 
Looking like all the rest; 

And silly old Whitey contentedly clucked 
As he nestled beneath her breast. 


Dinah nodded and laughed at the mother 
“Yer fooled, honey, sure, but den 
When folks ebery day take appearance 
fer truf, 
Why shouldn't a foolish old hen?” 
—Youth’s Companien. 


Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
A BURNING SHAME, 





For a long time we have had the pleas- 
ure of corresponding with Mrs. Sara 
Thorp Thomas, and have found her an 
energetic laborer in behalf of all op- 
pressed creatures. The world has far 
too few of such noble characters, per- 
sons who are ever ready to lift voice 
or pen to aid a suffering creature. 

How many of us have seen our lady 
friends adorn their hats with the plum- 
age of dead birds, and have never spok- 
en a word agminst this heathenish prac- 


tice. There is no principle of Christiani- 
ty, morality or civilization that will up- 
hold the slaughter of these beautiful 


creatures for so ignominous a purpose. 
The great balance wheel of nature has 
demanded that they exist in order to 
counteract the insect world. 

O, Christian sister, can you sit in the 
pew of your church, a building that is 
the shrine of your religion, the very 
foundation of which love (“God 
loved the world” not just you and me, 
but every living creature); can you sit 
there and listen to that appeal to human- 
ity, that doctrine of love, feel con- 
tented and happy and at the same time 
know that to pamper your vanity some 
hunter has taken the life of a mother 
bird and left the pitiless rainfall upon 
her nestlings; that because of your 
thoughtless pride those little birds were 
chilled by the night and died a horrible 
death from the pangs of hunger? Will it 
be necessary that you will need any other 
torment through eternity than to live over 
the anguish of that poor mother bird as 
she falls at the feet of the hunter, 
wounded unto death, and he tears 
those plumes from her flesh that is still 
warm and quivering, and her eyes tor | 
the last time close upon the beautiful 


is so 


and 


as 








{It seems to me that Satan must aie! 


in derisive pleasure every time a fash- | 
ionable woman buys a hat that is ayes 
with the life blood of an innocent crea- 
ture. He knows the horror and suffering | 
eternity will bring with its remorse. 

Do you know that you are depriving 
some skilled hand of the fruits of h= 
toil every time you accept the feathers |! 
of a bird? There are people who are 
ready to fashion delicate fabrics for such 
purposes; but fashion, the unprincipled 
dictator, decrees otherwise, and. you 
are silly and wicked enough to follow 
its whimsical dictations, 

Do you know that every time you re- 
quire some man or boy to kill a bird 
to pamper your vanity, that you are ask- 
ing him to throttle any spark of mercy 
that may be within his heart? You are 
aiding the world to become more heart- 
less and cruel. You are destroying the 
nature love that all men should cherish. 
You are abolishing the God-given agents 
that scientists declare we cannot live 
without. You become an enemy to man- 
kind, to nature and your God, stifling 
the instincts of love within your own 
heart as well as in others. 

May heaven grant that so foolish and 
sinful a fashion shall soon be but a 
memory of the past, for as sure as time 
moves and progress is the motto of the 
American people, we who patronize or 
countenance this barbarous practice will 
be regarded by future generations as 
uncivilized and as beings who have not 
reached that degree of human advance- 
ment that enables us to see that suffer- 
ing caused by unnecessary or prevent- 
able causes is a crime against nature. 
The wearing of bird plumage will be 
held a relic of barbarism that true hu- 
manity will never tolerate. It is a burn- 
shame that in the twentieth century our 
highest type of modern Christianized 
women should bring such calumny upon 
our race, depopulating our forests of the 
brightest creatures, destroying the most 
innocent of all created beings, and cause 
misery and death that they may bedeck 
themselves in plumes that might be- 
come the savage, but never a Christian 
woman. J” O. SHROYER. 

Richardson Co., Neb. 





A SUGGESTION. 





Last spring a farmer’s wife said to 
him: ‘“‘We have only one life to live! 
There’s the money in the bank, I think 
we would better take it and remodel and 
build on to the house.” 

He replied: “I think so, too.”’ 

Last summer it was done, and I heard 
her tell how convenient everything was 
and how much easier it was to do her 
work now that she had hot and cold 
water by turning a faucet, and drains to 
earry off the waste water. I heard her 





Naturalness is needed everywhere. Ar- 
tificiality, pretentiousness, straining 
after effects by unnatural methods, are 
sure to avail but little as novelties, and 
in the long run weaken the influence of 
all who practice them. The men and 
women of local or public honor, influence 
and fame are, and always have been, 
those who have developed and used their 
gifts naturally, which means in accord- 
ance with nature, their own nature. Ar- 
tificiality and assumption are danger- 
ously near hypocrisy. Even in the dra- 
matic profession it is naturalness that 
attracts and wins. Let a man be him- 
self everywhere, his best self as fully as 
he can, and he will be justly rated by 
his fellows, whether his field of action 


be a private or a public one. A man 
may distinguish himself in his natural- 
ness, if he is capable of achieving dis- 
tinction.—Universalist Leader. 





tell how she enjoyed the nice airy sleep- 
jing rooms in place of the little nine feet 
square bedrooms they had used for so 
many years till she rebelled and took 
the two small children with her and 
slept in a tent from May till October. 
Perhaps some other husband is waiting 
for his wife to suggest putting money 
into making the home comfortable rather 
than leave it in the bank or spend it 
for more land. 





HAVE A BUSINESS OF YOUR OWN. 





Men succeed who strike out for them- 
selves. You can do it as well as others if 
you try. The Modern Remedy Co., of 
Kewanee, Ill., is establishing men and 
women in business in every county in the 
U. 8S. No capital required; 100 per cent 
profit. Send for free samples. 


|}one time as the other 














Poultry Yard. 
GLEN RAVEN EGG FARM NOTES. 
Incubator Experiences. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: While it 
seems in order now for each one of us 


to give our experience with artificial in- 


cubation, I would like to tell my little 
story. I have spent considerable time and 
some money foolishly, and some profit- 
ably, in trying to solve the problem. 
About 17 months ago I bought a heavy 
packed wall, high priced incubator, “‘that 
would hatch every fertile egg,’ and do 
it with 10 cents worth of oil, (the man- 
ufacturer said). When I got it home 


and safely set in my eight-inch solid con- 
crete wall incubator house, I thought 
I had the “world by the tail,’’ and chal- 
lenged every incubator operator to 
me up.” Well, I worked faithfully for 
17 months, trying to make this machine 
bring off a satisfactory hatch, but about 
35 and 40 chickens would be taken out each 
time from 200 eggs put in. By the time 
the next hatch came off the first chicks 
would all be dead. The family would all 


say: “Take the ax and make kindling 
wood of it.’”” But I would say, “no,” I 
will hatch e@Very egg next time.” But 


when the three weeks came round the 
same results would appear. 

I laid aside the extra tray sent along 
to turn the eggs with and turned them 
with my hands. It was then I found 
that the eggs on the right side of the 
machine were always cold underneath. 


— 


ARMSTRONG & McKELVT JHE old-fashioned paint that never 









I ttsburgh 
BEYMER-BAUMAN 
Pitts urgh. 
DAVIS-CRAMBERS | chalked, cracked nor peeled was 
P. 
swomen Pisstaee | made from Pure “old Dutch pro- 
Tincinnati. j pr! aS a ‘ ° 
ECKSTEIN | cess’’ White Lead mixed with Pure Linseed 
snenene | Oil, and thoroughly brushed out, using 
BROOKLYN ses 
mote | plenty of elbow grease to rub the paint in, 
ULSTER and allewing ample time for it to dry be- 
g y 
pen mses OO j tween coats, 
SHIPMAN . j} - . . 
pa | The brands named in the margin are 
musovar (iu. {| genuine. Any shade or color required may 
RED SEAL | ‘ ‘ “ ‘ 
porate R ~be easily obtained by using the National 
mea oe Lead Company’s Pure White Lead Tinting 
oaLeM ges | Colors. 
alem, ass. 
Buffalo. Pamphlet giving full information and showing samples of 
KENTUCKY Louisville. shades, etc., etc., furnished free upon application. 
National Lead Co., 100 William Street, New York. 
him in his attack upon the standard 


and pure breeds in general. If Mr. Kin- 
der should again determine to try some 
of those feather-crank-bred-chickens, 
Plymouth Rock,’for instance, and when 
they should arrive at his place of busi- 
ness, should be found to have feathers 
on their legs or white tails, or dark skin, 
Mr. Kinder would conclude they had 
been bred without standard or ideal 
either in the mind of the breeder or any 
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This machine uses one thermometer, and 
it is fastened on a draw bar that goes 
in on the left side. When my first 
hatch came off I thought it a poor one 
and wrote the house. They laid the fault 
to the thermometer and sent me another; | 
so I have two from them. I fixed the 
extra one on a bar and laid it in the 
tray on the right side in the same posi- 
tion as the one on the left. They ran to- 
gether when on the same side and five 
degrees apart when separated. When 
the temperature is 104 degrees on the 
left side, it is 99 on the right, or 103 on 
the left, £8 on the right. The instruc- 
tions with this machine are to shift the 
trays each time when eggs are turned, 
putting the tray that was on the right 
on the left, and vice versa, and changing 
them end for end. I did not like in the 
outset the idea of changing the trays, It 
shows a defect in the regulation of heat 
in the machine; but I had no thought 


that a $35 machine would be put on the, 


market as a successful hatcher that would 
develop such an uneven temperature. 

Il have written the house, stating the 
facts in the case, and asked for some 
information on how to operate such a 
machine in order to make it hatch chick- 
ens, and for a long time they refused to 
reply to my inquiries. I asked for the 


name and address of one successful op- , 


erator of their machine, but they failed 
to give one. (Said they had thousands 
of them.) They insinuated that I con- 
sidered myself an expert, and tampered 
with their machine and spoiled the hatch 
every time. So I decided to put in an- 
ther machine by the side of it and make 
a test hatch in order to see if the fault 
was really in me, or if all incubators 
were alike in their hatching. 

I sent for a little 200-egg Sure Hatch 
‘incubator and put 200 eggs in each, run 
them alike and took out 156 chickens (fine 


' strong ones) from the last named and just 


42 chicks, cripples and all, from _ the 
former. The Sure Hatch machine turned 
out as many well hatched chickens at 
one did at four 
hatchings. This trial hatch convinces 
me that there are some good machines 
and some poor ones offered to the public, 
.and that the most costly are not the most 


rel'able by any means. FE, W. GEER. 
St. Francois Co., Mo. 
HENRY COUNTY, MO., NOTES. 
Editor RURAL WORLD: I have been 


reading with much interest the incubator 
discussion in the RURAL WORLD. We 
purchased our first incubator this spring. 
lt was an object of great interest to the 
family from the unpacking until the 
first hatch was over. Now it has become 
a settled factor in the business and 
brings off its brood of chicks every three 
weeks, and we think with no more 
trouble than the hens. It doesn’t break 
any eggs, and will sit when we want it 
to. We raise the chickens with hens 
and have good success, feeding oat meal 
for first week or ten days. 

Mr. Kinder is out of the pigeon hole 
and making the feathers fly. I think 
there are some good suggestions to breed- 
ers in his letters, but cannot agree with 








Motherhood means either happiness 
or misery. There is scant happiness for 
the mother, who in ny and weakness 
brings into the world a weakling babe 
which she can neither nurse nor nourish. 

Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription fits 
women for motherhood. It strengthens 
the maternal organism. It tranquilizes 
the nerves, encourages the appetite and 
brings refreshing sleep. It makes the 
birth hour practially painless and gives 
bed ager the nourishment to give her 
chi 

There is no alcohol in * Favorite Pre- 
scription,” and it is absolutely free from 
opium, cocaine, and all other narcotics. 

"Words cannot express how — I am for 
your kind advice ay e Prescrip- 
tion,’ ” writes M Mh way of Perrows, 
— bell Ce, Sia “1 “feel that it has cured me. 


pat with my right side, also with 
po dy pains, and my nerves were in a 
I state. After os bottles of _ 


*I am now well. 
the g~ of two children. With th 0 fet 
child I suffered twen' wet See hours, on with 
medicine and was sick 


the second I used 
only three a i believe Dr. Pierce's Favor- 
ite Presciption 


to be the best medicine in the 
lo ER TST 
your noble wort» ape 

Dr. Pierce’s Common Sense Medical 
a paper covers, is sent free on 
receipt of 21 one-cent stam y 
re of Pierce, Bua 3 ge “Adare De 








| distinguishing features of that breed, and 


place else; but rather in the hit and 
miss style he advocates. Plymouth Rocks 
should be Plymouth Rocks, and bear the 


rooked Feet, Spinal Diseases and Veform- 
fuse Hip Disease, Infantile Paralysis and 
Deformed Limbs and — are ee 









not be mixed up with everything. 

He speaks of the hardihood of pure 
breeds. That is greatly with the breed- 
er. He can select hardy, vigorous stock, 
or he can select stock with weak consti- 
tutions. Too often stock is used which 
should be sent to market. Not long ago 
I visited a state poultry show. I noticed 
among the stock of one of the breeders 
| who was exhibiting a nicely marked but 
, undersized cockerel. The breeder _re- 
marked that the cockerel represented a 
|certain strain, and he would use him in 
his yards. In the opinion of the writer 
he should have been sent to market. 
| We started with three Plymouth Rock 
hens and a cockerel about twelve years 
ago. We kept one of the hens nearly 
nine years, and sold her to the poultry 
house. If she was ever sick a day we 
never noticed it. When she was eight 
years old I exhibited her at the South- 
_west Missouri Poultry Show with label 
‘showing her age. She was of good 
| weight and healthy, and was viewed 
|with interest. The cock that took first 
premium at the Missouri State Poultry 
Show last December always ran at large 
and was never sick, with the exception 
of a few days after he came home from 
the show, which we supposed was caused 
by cold caused by changing from warm 
; rooms to cold draughts. He weighed eley- 
en pounds at the show. 

We gathered up in the neighborhood 
some of the top-kotted, feather-legged, 
streaked and striped little hens that Mr. 
Kinder talks about to take the chicks 
from our incubator. When we sold them 
they only weighed three to four pounds, 
such hens would not be worth raising 
unless they were extra good layers. 

Mr. Editor, I am not of the pessimistic 
class, but believe that the breeds of 
poultry will be brought to a still higher 
state of perfection and that by an ideal 
or standard written or unwritten. 
Clinton, Mo, M. E. LANE. 















occured We know from actual experience 
that plaster paris, leather and felt jackets 
are Obsolete and injarious in the treatment 
of spinal curvature or Pott’s Disease, and 
























case of deformity or paralysis. 
is te walueble to every afflicted child or person 

who desires relief. Our pamphlet, references 
and advice on any case are f: of. c s 
and we are willing and anxious to be “judged 
On our merits. 


THE L. C. McCLAIN 
MEDICAL & SURGICAL INSTITUTE, 


3100 Pine Street, ST. LOUIS, MO. 











POULTRY. 


HITE ROCKS exclusively; eggs 
W ROBT. B. HOME Fi 





$1.50 per 15. 
ssant, Mo 





WANTED 1000 Fox Cubs always in the 
market. R. G. Mason, Kirxsville, Mo 


QUFF ROCKS Wasp as 


882., EGGS $1.50 PER 15, 1901, 
High-class Lt, prekenee, Buf Cochins, ’ lack k Lang- 
shans, Barred Rocks, 8. L. Wyandottes, scores 
0 t09%. H. T. REED, CAMP Porn, ILL. 


Barred and Buff Roc 
Pure ee blood Eggs, $2.00 per i $3.00 per 30, 
from 
Mr ‘and Mrs. M. M SMITH. Farmersville, Lilinois, 








A POULTRY KEEPER WANTS AD- 


VICE. 








Regarding a Contagious Disease That is 
Affecting His Flock. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: We have 
long been subscribers and readers of the 
RURAL WORLD and have enjoyed and 
profited by the letters from its different 
writers on subjects of interest to the 
farmer, and it is with a view to further 
benefit myself and others that I hope 
to draw attention to a matter which, to 
me, is a puzzle and upon which I hope 
some of the experienced poultry raisers 
will throw a strong light. 

A disease hitherto unknown in our 
community and which baffles all treat- 
ment and care has developed in my 
flock of fancy chickens, and, as it is un- 
doubtedly contagious, I fear a great loss 
unless some one comes to the rescue. 
The first sign is a falling off of feathers 
on the back, near the tail, a great many 
of them breaking off near the roots. The 
trouble spreads from these to the head, 
neck and then all over the body, even 
down on the legs. The skin, at first, is 
a yellowish red, but as the disease ad- 
vances it becomes thick and crusty, and 





00 § Buys 100 Bass. $1.25 one sit- 
. $2,10 Bronze Turkeys eggs, 
OR Kit er Brown or White Leghorn. 

Barred or White P. Rocks, or 

Blaek ae Was stock for sale. Circu- 

lar free. R, Farmington, Mo. 


ARG A to wi White Rock breeding stock. To 
room for my large flock of 
bite and id But ry will sell 2 or 3 


White ks consist: 6 females and 1 male at 
$7.00. Pure white Emp ipo beta me about 
pairs and trios; will sell at reduced 

MRS, J. BE. MAY, "Wilson, Mo. 


Eggs, Eggs For Sale. 
to date in cubes, os, shops 
ich I have ach 

ed Plymouth Books ex” 

clusively for over 20 toytt Per setting 0: " 

3 ALEXANDER, puitons ° 








ye lities, Ww 
and laying qualities, w 
careful breeding of Barr 





Duroc-Jerseys 
and W. P: Rocks. 


Young stock after Sept. ist. Kgs for hatching, $1 
per 13 or §2 per 30. Sddress, Res. Thomas. 
R. F.D. No. 4. Carthage. Mo. 





MAPLEHURST’S "°“Si.iin* 


Fresh, Fertile and True to Name. 


gets to be an intense red and, at last, | Eggs from Al birds i BE ie aes 

aises " classes vis. L. #.; B. L. . 

raises up in innumerable spots, which | w, ana L.: ts; 

will cover the entire body. At this aes: irrom exhibition matings “ais. pa 13; 
30; out of stand ad 


stage there is an unpleasant odor about 
the fowl. It loses appetite and soon 
droops. Upon pulling out feathers for 
examination I find they are diseased and 
discolored at the roots, but fail to find 
any kind of an insect, either there or 
elsewhere on the body. 

I have searched for descriptions of 
diseases to correspond with this, and 
the nearest I have found is in an article 
published in the May number of the 
“Golden Egg,”’ by “‘Chester,’’ which he 
terms favus; but he does not mention the 
extreme redness of skin, and the remedies 
recommended do not help our chickens. 
It began with an old hen and I have 
since had to kill five others, which have 
taken the disease. 

Among the young chickens I have no- 
ticed an inclination to baldness on the 
heads and necks, and some have broken 
out in lumps, after which I always kill 
and burn the ones affected to prevent 
the spreading of the disease. 

I have used carbolized ointments, fed 
sulphur and tried iodine on some, all to 
no effect. 

My chicks have free range, clean quar- 
ters for roosting, and plenty of grit. I 
have used blood meal in their food once 
or twice a week and sometimes I am sus- 
picious that I might have introduced the 
trouble in that way. 

I hope some experienced poultry man 
will give us some useful information re- 
garding this disease, and suggest a cure, 
thereby helping us and perhaps others 
who are as unfortunate. 

A 8ST. LOUIS CO. FARMER. 


82. 
$l $1.50 per 30; 3 hate! eee. “south 
Polands , Collies and Shorthorns; 

W.B.DOAK, Husselivilte. Tenn. 





























Yellowstone Park 


Extended tour, leisurely itinerary 
with long stops in the Park. Private 
coaches for exclusive use on the 
drive. Puliman sleeping and dining 
cars. Established limit to number 
going. Escort of the American Tour- 

t Association, Reau Campbell, Gen- 
eral Manager, 1423 Marquette Build- 
ing, Chicago. Colorado and Alaska 
tours also. 

Tickets include all Expenses Everywhere. 


Train leaves Chicago via Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul R’y, Tuesday, July 9, 
10:00 p. m. 
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A ti tt i he te ae tat) 


: Pain- Killer ¢ 


Cures Coughs ,Colds,Sore Throat, 
Croup, Diphtheria, Rheumatism, 
and all Winter complaints. It 


Kills Pain, 


Internal or External. 
There are many kinds of pain, 
but there is only one Pain-Kilier. 
Keep it by you. Beware of imitations. Buy 

only the genuine—PERRY DAVIS’. 
Sold everywhere. 


25. and SUc. per bottie. 









O JOKE 


when we say that PAGE Fences require less poste 
than others, and that they do not sag. i : 
PAGE WOVEN WIKE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH. 











agh Cooker 
and Price List. 


az Send for 
O. K. HARRY STEEL WORKS, 


Mo. 2335 Papin St., St. Louls, 





CrICHESTER'S ENGLISH 


NVAOY 





- 
Mantion this pe per. 


Hogs Mane. 


MOORE’S HOC REMEDY 
Kills Lice, removes Worms, cures Mange, Scurvy and 
Canker. produces fiesh and prevents Cholera, at a cost 
of Five Cents Per Hog Per Year. Full par 
ticulars and bookon **Care of Hogs’’ free. Ad 





Moore's Co., Stock Yards Kansas City, Mo 


Choice Lot of Sept. and Oct. Gilts 


to breed in May, A few males same age. Sold out 
on otherages 8.G. Richards, Sturgeon. Mo. 


BERKSHIRES. 














R ENGLISH BERKSHIRES—#€8 buys 
a pig of either sex, best of breeding. 
pr. hickens; White Turkeys. 
GEo. W. McINTOSH, Monett, Mo. 


POLAND-CHINAS. 








LAND Chinas—We have someextra fancy gilts 
of 150 Ibs., and some fancy “eo both sex of 
li farrow to offer the trade. y are 

coat and color, sired by U. §. Chief Tecumseh 
U. 8. Perfect | Know, Prince Hadley and Marks 

. Price. $10 to $15; money returned if 
stock is not satisfactory. L. A, Spies Breeding 
Co., St. Jacob, Ill. - 


Walnut Valley Farm Herd 
Poland China Swine. Black U. 8. and eh 
igs and Jersey Cattle for sale. Black Langshan 

8 $1.50 for 15. Ernest W. Wallen, Monett, Mo. 


VIVION & ALEXANDER, 
FULTON, MO. 


Sreeders of the best strains of Poland-China 
aege, red Jersey cattle 
Rock . Young stock for sale at all times. 


AND-GHIDAS, sete 


B, L. ORGAN, hite Co., LiL 


DUROC-JERSEYS. 


ROSE HILL HERD OF 
DUROC - JERSEY HOGS. 
A choice lot of early pigs for sale and gilts bred 
for fall pigs. Also a few sows bred for 2d or 34 
litter, me Or write. 

8. Y. THORNTON, Blackwater, Mo. 


DUROC-JERSEYS 
and W. P. ROCKS. 


Choice young stock for sale. Address 
R, 8, THOMAS, R. F. D. No. 4, Carthage, Mo. 
'S—20 boars ready for service. 


D Gilts and old sows bred; registered stock 
ani ; . 
N. B. SAWYER. Cherryvale, Kas. 


MAPLE HILL HERD 


DUROC JERSEY HOGS. I have a grand 
lotot spring pigs to offer the trade; good indi- 
viene AREY SNEED to none 

HARRY SNEED, Smithon, Mo. 


M6 2 HERDS Be gw oy. 


HAYNES, nm. 
Duroc Jersey and Berkshire Hogs! ecct 
ing. 


. 
u 





























indi: 
J.B. Ames, 














. Satisfaction guaranteed or you may return 

at my expense. 8. C, WAGENER, Pana, Ill. 
0 A A nice lot of fall pigs, sired by Mis- 
souri’s Black U, 8. 18715. 5. andC 
1 i. sare Look Me Over and B. U.8 
L ¥ for setting from best 5 f 
B. P. chickens; ereford cattle 

ces reasonable. J. E. a 
Huntsville, Randolph, Co,, Mo. 
FARMS. 





CASH FOR YOUR FARM 
Residence or Business Property for Cash no matter 
where located. Send description and selling price 
and ees m coronal ban a! eellins. Ey rty. 





vn 
o FREE LIST of Farm Bargains. 8. 
H. & Co., Gen. Land Agts. "4 
Mineral, Coaland Timber Land oe, 
881 Lincoln Trust Building, 8t. Louis 








Don't Rant 


informa- 
tiem about farm lands in the West. 
Send 25 cents in for a 
year's to Coan Bucr, 
209 Adams St., Chicago. 














FARIS AT BARGAINS. 


Partition sale of farms, in the oldest and best 
residence of state, Marion and Ralls 


She Pig Pen. 


THE NATIONAL DUROC-JERSEY 
“=~ RECORD ASSOCIATION. 
} 








Editor RURAL WORLD: At a meet- 
ing of the board of directors of this as- 
sociation together with the members of 


the Kansas City show committee in 
Chicago recently, the following were 
selected as judges for the Kansas City 
event: Jos. Vogel, Benson, Ill; C. C. 
Keil, Ladora, la.; J. D. Stevenson, New 
Hampton, Mo.; Prof. Kennedy, professor 
of animal husbandry in the Illinois Uni- 
versity. 

it was also decided to hold a _ public’ 
sale of Duroc-Jerseys at that time and 
as it is the first one of the kind that! 
the Duroc people have undertaken, we | 
are determined to make it a good one. | 
We will also offer part of our premiums | 
at Kansas City on carload lots to be sold | 
at auction and tested on the block. We 
have already offered $100 on best carload 
lot at Chicago in December, and $0 for 
second. It will also give an additional | 
$50 if each or any of the other breeds — 
will put up a like amount, the whole to 
make a purse for the best carload lot 
to be judged the same way. | 


Here is a chance for a good contest, and 

we hope it may be successfully arranged. 
ROBT. E. EVANS, Secretary. 

El Paso, Lil. 





FEEDING YOUNG PIGS. 





We have drawn attention 

to the fact that overfeeding of the sow 

soon after farrowing is oftentimes a fatal 

mistake regards the young pigs and 

the use of unsuitable food or food that 

is sour or tainted in any way may have 

similarly injurious effects upon the litter, 

says the ‘Farmers’ Review.’’ The herds- 

man of the Minnesota Experiment Farm, 

who has had plenty of experience with 

such matters, says that sudden changes 

of food should be avoided and that sour 

or acid food should not be given until 

the pigs have been weaned several weeks. , 
We question if sour or acid food should 

be used at all. Indeed, we can see no 

benefit in such food, for it is sure to 

derange the digestive organs and 
retard growth. 

At the farm referred to the brood sows 
have been fed on shorts, corn and ground 
oats, in proportion 
one-quarter corn and one-quarter oats 
by weight, and a small allowance of oil 
cake if not on pasture or getting green 
feed. The young pigs are allowed to 
run out in the sunshine as soon as strong 
enough and after they are a week or ten 
days old they run on pasture with their 
dam; of course, not very far away from 
the pen or for any great length of time 
at first. The idea is that young pigs re- 
quire exercise just as do all young an- 
imals. As soon as the youngsters begin 
to eat or drink, usually in about four 
weeks, a little warm milk with a hand- 
ful of shorts stirred in is given them in 
a trough for themselves, but where the 
soW cannot reach, 

The same authority 
that a grass or clover pasture is ex- 
cellent for the brood sow in connection 
with her grain ration, and if there is no 
grass or clover she should have a gener- 
ous supply of peas and oats grown to- 
gether, while rape, green corn and sor- 
ghum may be cut and taken to her. These 
green crops are also grand food to help 
out the pasture when it begins to get 
short and dry and should be provided on 
every farm where hogs are kept, 

While there is a great difference of 
opinion as to the length of time pigs 
should be allowed to remain with their 
dam, if they only desire to raise one lit- 
ter from a sow the same year at the Min- 
nesota station the pigs are allowed to 
remain with their dam until they are 
about ten weeks old, but if two litters 
are to be raised they are weaned when 
six to eight weeks old, if the milk of the 
dam does not agree with the pigs they 
should be weaned early, but if they are 
doing well it is better to let them re- 
main with. their dam some eight or ten 
weeks. If the young pigs are eating 
well before they are taken from the sow 
and there is skim milk to give them they 
should go right on without any apparent 
stop in their growth. But if weaned too 
young and there is no milk to give them 
they will not do so well. 

Last year at the station they had a 
few pigs that gained a pound a day when 
they were about nine weeks old, and 
while still sucking their dam. Usually 
they have found that they do not gain 
a pound a day until they are about nine- 
ty days old. After that age they often 
make a daily gain of more than one 
pound. After the young pigs are tak- 
en from their dam it is a good plan to 
feed them four or five times daily for a 
few weeks and later three times. 

When the pigs are weaned the dam 
should be kept away from them and put 
on scant allowance of food for some time 
and then if she is thin in flesh or if it is 
the desire to breed her soon she will re- 
quire to be liberally fed. 

At the station mentioned they feed sul- 
phur and salt and give the hogs access 
to charcoal in the pens or yards and find 
that while the best of care is absolutely 
necessary for the best results even after 
all is done that the results are not all 
that could be desired. 

From what has been said it will be seen 
that they do not feed much corn, but 
believe, as we do, that an early ration 
of nitrogenous foods is best calculated to 
produce sound, healthy, profitable swine. 


previously 


as 


su 


is of the opinion 





SCOURS IN YOUNG PIGS. 


When pigs are about three weeks old, 
as they and their dams are usually fed 
they have an attack of the scours. The 
severity of this trouble is in accordance 
with the high stage to which the sows 
are fed and the amount of corn they 
have in their ration. Nearly every pig 
feeder enjoys hearing young pigs crack 
corn, and will shell it for them often- 
times, putting it in a pen where. they can 
have it to themselves. At this age of the 
pigs I do not know of anything in the 
list of pig feeds that can be given them. 
all they want, that is harder for them to 
digest and that will work them greater 
injury. They enjoy the corn as much as 
their feeder enjoys hearing them eat it, 
and as a result they overfeed and in 
the effort of nature to right herself we 
have an attack of the scours, writes John 
M. Jamison in the “National Stockman.” 

For this many remedies are suggested, 
and I have given them all a trial, such as 


ration of the sows, feeding scorched 
flour, parched corn and other remedies. 
The trouble in cutting down the feed 
lies in the fact that there is a halt in 





of one-half shorts, , 


rence of the trouble when getting back 
to full feed again. 

To avoid this break in the growth of 
the pigs, and the annoyance of an at- 
tack of this disease, I feed very little 
if any corn to the sows and pigs till the 


pigs are five or six weeks old. By this 
time the pigs are feeding regularly at 
the trough and can be fed a limited 
amount of corn without danger. As I 


buy a considerable quantity of bran and 
middlings for pig feed at any rate I do 
not regard it as too costly to feed it al- 


together at the beginning of their careers _ the breeding crate. Get the sow in the 
if I ean avoid this trouble, and almost | breeding crate as gently as possible, so 
entirely eliminate any risk from it. But as not to excite or scare her. Secure 
as many farmers are constitutionally op- her in the crate, then let in the boar. 
posed to buying any feed for pigs, feed- Some patience is often required right 
ing only what can be grown on the farm, here, if it is the first sow, but after the 
if they are heavy feeders they are sure first sow is bred there is generally no 
to have their pigs attacked with the trouble in the future. Now take the 
scours. For these I am glad to be able 80W away and close her up in a house 
to suggest a reliable and inexpensive until she passes out of heat. One ser- 
remedy, one that has been safe and sure vice is sufficient. 

with me Pigs that have this trouble} Op 

when they first begin to eat are off feed FEEDING SOWS TO PRODUCE MILK. 
at once and rely on their dams for nour- | 

ishment and consequently must be | Much is said and written about feed- | 
!reached through their mother’s milk. On | ing the cows to produce much milk. It is | 
the advice of S. H. Todd I used copperas pounaty important that the brood sow 
for the trouble, and found it the shortest {shall be thus fed, if not indeed more so. 
cut of anything I ever tried. A teaspoon- |The start that her litter gets in life is 
ful of this dissolved in a _ necessary j dependent at first on the amount 
amount of water, say a pint, and mixed of milk that they get from the 
with the sow’s ration of slop once a day 4am. The brood sow cannot make bricks 
for three or four days I have found suffi- | without straw any more than the Isra- 
cient to check the scours. Nor does there elites could. Much care should be exer- 
seem to be danger of recurrence when Cised, therefore, in giving her milk-pro- 
the pigs again begin to eat, as there is ducing foods. Such are most  nitro- 
lwhen the sow is limited in her feed till Senous foods, as for instance, shorts, 


it is checked and then brought back to 
full feed. 


YORKSHIRE WHITES. 





When a certain breed of stock in which 
one has been interested for the greater 
part of half a century is unfairly criti- 
cized by those who are interested in an- 
imals of another breed, one is apt to re- 
ply somewhat warmly, writes an Eng- 
lishman in “Live Stock Journal.’’ Per- 
haps I have been guilty of this natural 
weakness in contraverting the assertions 
of those who have without any sufficient 
knowledge of the subject declared that 
the skins of Yorkshire white pigs blister 
when exposed to the sun. It is somewhat 
curious that at the very time my letters 
refuting this allegation made by the 
apologists for the failings of the large 
black pig were appearing in the ‘“‘Jour- 
nal,” an old and experienced breeder of 
black pigs in South Australia was writ- 
ing to me asking me to ship to him and 
his sons a number of large white pigs, 
since he had proved the Yorkshire to be 
better in form, in quality of meat and in 
prolificacy that the Berkshire and Po- 
!Jand-Chinas, which he had bred and suc- 
cessfully exhibited for many years, and 
| the larger blacks, which were imported 
last year. He then proceeds: ‘The great 
outcry against white pigs here is that 
they will blister with our hot sun, but 
these Yorkshires we have been keeping 
for some years have stood the sun as 
well as the Berkshires and the Poland- 
Chinas. We have also been mating a 
large number of Berkshire sows with the 
Yorkshire boars, and in all cases have 
had perfectly white pigs, which, as you 
will see by some correspondence we are 
mailing, caused quite a sensation at our 
last show.” From a newspaper compris- 
ing letters which appeared in the ‘‘Aus- 
tralasian,”’ I gathered that great surprise 
was expressed at the whole of the cross 
Yorkshire and Berkshire pigs being per- 
fectly white and their evident superiority 
in thrift and growth over the pure-bred 
Berkshires and Poland-Chinas. From the 
above, it would appear that the same 
parrot cry as to white pigs not standing 
the sun as well the black pigs, was to be 
found in Australia, and has been also 
proved as conclusively to be without 
foundation in this country. 





MANAGEMENT OF BOARS. 





Mr. F. M. Lail of Saline County, Mo., 
one of the best known hog breeders in 
the state, in a recent letter to the 
“Swineherd,”’ tells how he manages a 
boar as follows: To begin with, I want 
as good a pig as possible, and from first- 
class ancestors. He should have a good 
wide head, a nice ear, strong wide back, 
no drop behind shoulders, full around 
heart, deep full hams, stout straight legs, 


a smooth coat of hair. 

THE BOAR LOT.—He should have a 
grass lot of at least one-fourth of an 
acre, in which there is a house six or 
seven feet square, and shade to protect 
him from the hot sun. The lot should be 
inclosed with a substantial fence, so it 
will be impossible for him to ever break 
out. It is almost impossible to cure a 
boar of fence breaking when he once gets 
in that habit. In selecting a location for 
a boar lot, I prefer to have it entirely 
separated from the rest of the herd. In 
fact, where he can neither see nor hear 
the other hogs, for if the boar should be 
one of the restless sort he will not take 
time to eat or rest if placed along be- 
side the sows in breeding season, and 
the boar that does not eat well can never 
develop into a first-class animal. There- 
fore, I consider that the location of a 
boar’s lot has much to do in developing 
a young boar. 

MAKE THE BOAR GENTLE.—Now we 
have a good pig in a well-fenced, well- 
located grass lot, we must consider how 
he is to be cared for. In the first place, 
I want him gentle, and if he is not, I 
close him up in his house, take an old 
well-worn curry comb, get in the house 
and stay with him until he is perfectly 
gentle, which does not take long if you 
go at it quietly and with patience, for 
there is no animal that enjoys a curry 
comb as well as a hog, but you must not 
let your neighbors catch you currying a 
hog. They will laugh at you. 

FEEDING THE BOAR.—After the pig 
is made gentle, we must consider how 
he is to be fed. If we want to make a 
first-class hog of him we must give him 
the best of care. 


with corn at all times. He should be pro- 


should be fed liberally twice a day on 


or oil cake, or a mixture of all of them. 





‘at each feed, it helps 
fully. I will say that my boars get swill 
twice a day the year round, made from 
some of the above feeds, and if I can 
‘add a little skim milk I gladly do so. 


changing the feed, cutting down the slop feed some corn in cold weather, and if 


I wish to fatten for show purposes I 
‘add soaked corn after the swill. 

| PREPARING FOR BREEDING.—To 
reduce boars from show fix, cut off the 


growth and also a danger in the recur-'corn entirely and reduce other feeds herd’s gathering for the year. 


| wish to breed a sow, if you are sure she 


;drop a 
| 


j}to these come oats and peas when they 


standing up well on his toes, and having ! 


This does not mean 
that he must have the ground covered | were to be shi 


vided with fresh water at all times, and 
such feeds as will produce bone and 
muscle and not too much fat; such as 


shipstuffs and wheat brain, ground oats 


And if a little skim milk can be added 
the ration wonder- | mens worked on in this class. 


I beat the students. 


and give plenty of exercise. When the 
boar is of sufficient age, say, eight 
months or older, and you wish to begin 
using him, would advise that a pen eight 
by ten be made in one corner of his lot 
with two gates to this pen, one to open 
into the boar’s lot, the other on the op- 
posite side. In this pen place a breed- 
ing crate of modern make. When you 


i ready, take her to this pen, 
from the outside gate, 
little shelled 


Let her in 
the gate, 
front of 


close 
corn in 





wheat bran, skim milk and oil cake. Next 


can be had at 


roots 


reasonable prices. Field 
also, as turnips or mangles, are 
;also excellent, but the sow should not 
be confined to a ration of these when 
suckling her young or perhaps at any 
‘time, since they are so bulky. When 
| thus fed a sow will give much more milk 
to her young than if she is fed chiefly 
on such food as corn or rye meal. How- 
‘ever, it is necessary also to guard against 
,undue emaciation; that is to say, falling 
, off in flesh, in the sow. If only nitro- 
genous foods are fed this is likely to fol- 
, low. To prevent it corn or barley or 
;rye ought to be fed in due proportion. 
The greater the drain upon the system 
of the sow in thus furnishing milk the 
more relatively these carbonaceous foods 
should be fed.—Ex. 


J. T. POLLARD, Fulton, Mo., whose 
advertisement of Berkshire hogs will be 
{found in another column, writes us that 
this crop of pigs is short in number this 
year but long in quality—the best lot of 
pigs he has ever raised, and so _ pro- 
nounced by all who have seen them. 


The Shepherd. 


MISSOURI SHEEP BREEDERS’ ASSO- 
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CIATION. 
Norman J. Colman, President, 1214 
Chemical Building, St. Louis, Mo. 
L. E. Shattuck, Secretary, Stanberry, 
Mo. 
SHEEP SHEARING FESTIVAL AT 


PURDUE UNIVERSITY. 





On May 1 a sheep shearing festival was 
held at Purdue University, on the farm. 
Last year a similar affair was held and 
as it was quite successful, it was re- 
peated this year, says Prof. Plumb in 
“Am. Sheep Breeder.’”’ The purpose of 
the festival has been to get sheep feeders 
and breeders together and study meth- 
ods of shearing and handling wool and 
dipping sheep. Both years the attend- 
ance from a distance has been consider- 
able, and each event has been a success, 
although the last attempt has been more 
satisfactory in results. 

The University each year has employed 
an exceptionally capable expert shearer, 
who has taken the lead in the work, and 
his services have been supplemented by 
numerous others who have competed in 
the work of the shears or machine. 

This year we had two hand-shearing 
machines in operation, those made by the 
Flexible Shaft people of Chicago, and 
very satisfactory work was accomplished 
by them, even when in inexperienced 
hands. The 1901 Model is far superior to 
any previous make, and bids fair to meet 
with popular use. It is run with ease 
by hand, and does not require the con- 
stant adjustment of the chain gear ma- 
chine formerly made. While sheep may 
be scratched some with the points of the 
shears, in the hands of inexperienced 
hands, even then the results are far bet- 
ter than with the hand shears. 

Three shearing contests were conduct- 
ed. The first one was in competition for 
a Hand Shearing Machine, the gift of 
the Flexible Shaft Company to the man 
who, without previous experience could 
shear two sheep the best, etc. Three con- 
testants appeared in this contest: H, B. 
Leaming, of Romney, Ind.; C. J. Whist- 
ler, of Heath, and Q. A. Earl. Mr. Leam- 
ing won the machine, scoring 83 points 
out of the 100, Mr. Whistler scoring 78 and 
Mr. Earl 57% Mr. Leaming won over 
Mr. Whistler on quality of work and 
freedom from cuts. His sheep had but 
three cuts on the body. 

The Freshman class in Agriculture 
raised a small purse, and a friend gave 
some University stationery to the mem- 
bers of the class in competition in shear- 
ing one sheep. The boys had to shear 
Rambouillets, but they did very well con- 
sidering that it was understood that no 
one of them had ever shorn over two 
sheep before in his life. In this exciting 
contest, supervised by a crowd of students 
who lent life to the affair by college 
yells and guying, J. C. Marquis won first 
with a score of 69; O. A. Brown, second, 
68%, and H. Madaus, 64. There were two 
ies. in this contest, the last one receiv- 





ing a consolation prize of one cent given 
him by each man in the class. The boys 
had been instructed how to shear before 
beginning the work, and on the whole 
they did very well. 
A third contest was open to farmers 
‘that were non-professionals. The sheep 
orn with hand shears. H. E. 
Hushey won first, five gallons of Minor 
sheep fluid, score 76; C. J. Whistler, sec- 
ond, three gallons of Zenoleum, score 72; 
G. W. McGee, third, two gallons Zeno- 
leum, score 69; T. G. Knowles, fourth, 
one gallon Zenoleum, score 69%. The 
sheep dips were generously offered by the 
makers. Shropshire sheep were the speci- 





A very small son of Mr. E. H. Wilson, 
13 years old, gave an exhibition of shear- 
{ing, and while his sheep was bigger than 
he was, he did a good job and nearly 


Such festivals as these are very pleas- 
ant affairs, and they greatly interest the 
spectators. At one time seven persons 
were shearing at once and two hand 
machines were in operation, It is too bad 
that more sheepmen do not come from a 





;@ warm bath and feed them until they 


A BREEDER’S EXPERIENCE. 





By Hopson Glascock, Read at the An- 
nual Meeting of the Missouri Sheep 
Breeders’ Association. 





From my youth up to my majority, I 
like a number of characters in the Bible, 
looked after my father’s sheep; a work in 
which I took great interest. In lambing 
time it was my duty to go early each 
morning out among the flock to see if 
there were any lambs that were too 
weak to stand. If there were any such I 
would take them to the house, give them 
were strong 
their mothers. 
I, like my father, have adopted a plan 
ten head when the flock is small, and 
to protect my sheep against injury by 
dogs, which I find to be very effectual 
AJ®AB OF GUO UO [[eq B deey 0} sf JeVYy} pueR 
one to every twenty where it is larger. 
I think if all the breeders would adopt 
this plan they would be pleased with 
the The rattling of many bells 
will attract the attention, and who would 
be so busy as not drive a dog off of a 
sheep? 


enough to be returned to 


results. 


Soon after I was married, I started 
with a small flock of sheep and suc- 
ceeded well with it for about three years; 
then it got the scab. I had had some 


experience along this line when a boy 
with my father. My father’s sheep had 
had the scab and we had a hard time to 
get rid of it. The remedy we used then 
Was an ointment of sulphur and lard in 
about equal parts. I held the sheep while 
he applied the remedy to the affected 
parts with a common tooth brush. Rath- 
er than undertake to cure my sheep of 
the scab at this time, I decided to sell 
out clean for In about two 
years after this my father-in-law gave 
us ten head of Cotswold grade ewes. I 
secured a good Cotswold ram and have 
been breeding in that line every since, 
with the exception of a few years back. 
I undertook to keep and breed two dis- 
tinct breeds on the same farm, a business 
I became thoroughly disgusted with and 
met with little or no satisfaction. 
The sheep industry, like the horse and 
swine industry and a great many other 
things, has had its ups and downs. When 
sheep are in good health and mutton and 
wool are a good price, the shepherd is 
in high glee, for you know they produce 
two harvests in one year. In the spring 
of the year when we have scarcely any- 
thing else to sell, it is a very nice thing 
to have a few hundred pounds of wool 
to sell at from 16 to 2% cents per pound, 
and with that from the lambs in the 
fall you have received almost cash 
enough to pay for the entire flock. On 
the other hand, if the sheep get diseased 
or the market is away down, some of 
us become so disgusted and despondent 
that we wish we had never seen a sheep. 
In 189 cr 1891 I lost almost my entire 
crop of lambs with a disease which, I 
believe, is commonly called stomach or 
tape worm. I think about this time there 
was a great deal of this disease in the 
whole country. This I consider to be 
the worst disease that I have had in 
my flock. In 1893 I had a very fine im- 
ported Cotswold ram lamb that seemed to 
lose his health, run down in condition, 
lost all the wool off his back and finally 
died the following summer. I would like 
to know what his disease was. I have 
also lost several lambs with something 
like lung trouble. They would become 
very much reduced in flesh, cough quite 
a good deal and in about two or three 
weeks die. One case I will make special 
mention of; 2! dissected this one and 
found he had a few grubs in his head 
and some kind of lung trouble, there 
being a large ulcer on one of his lungs 
full of yellow corruption. I took this 
lung to our family physician and he said 
if it had been from a human being he 
would call it consumption. 
Notwithstanding these losses and draw- 
backs I am well pleased with the sheep 
industry. I would recommend almost 
every farmer to keep at least a few head 
of good sheep for I think he will be 
bountifully paid for the little trouble and 
expense that he may be at. 

I will just give some of my experience 


a season. 


in getting ewes to adopt lambs. I 
have in nearly every’ instance suc- 
ceeded in my undertaking. I put the 


lamb and the ewe together until she will 
own the lamb. It usually takes from 
three to ten days according to the dis- 
position of the ewe. I find it a good plan 
to have my dog come around occasion- 
ally, as this seems to arouse her moth- 
erly affection and she will stamp her foot 
at the dog and smell of the lamb and 
own it much sooner, It is, however, a 
greater trouble to get a ewe to own a 
second lamb if she already owns one. 
Then I take the one she does own, put it 
in a box so she can not see it, and leave 
the other with her, letting both suck at 
the same time, say every three or four 
hours. 


TICKS AND LICE ON SHEEP. 





Two insects may be included under 
the caption sheep ticks or lice—the sheep 
tick (Melophagus ovinus) and the sheep 
louse (Trichodectes sphaerocephalus)— 
says Professor Herbert Osborn in 
“American Agriculturist.” The former 
is a wingless, somewhat flattened crea- 
ture, with a large abdomen, which 
pierces the skin and sucks the blood, 
the latter a small reddish louse, which 
feeds on the epidermal scales and ex- 
cretions of the skin. Both may be treat- 
ed by means of dipping, and the use of 
‘Sheep dips is effectual against either. 
The treatment is best applied at time 
of shearing, as then the dipping solution 
most readily reaches the insects and can 
be applied with greatest economy. Wool 
clipped from infested sheep should be 
stored far enough away from the pens 
to make sure that no insects can possibly 
find their way back to the sheep. It is 
also safer to turn the dipped sheep into 
a new inclosure and not place them in the 
pens they occupied before the treatment 
for at least a week or ten days, long 
enough so that any insects that have been 
secreted in litter, cracks or posts or other 
retreats will have died. 
For dipping there are a number of val- 
uable solutions. Some of the prepara- 
tions on the market are doubtless excel- 
lent. Kerosene emulsion made by boil- 
ing one-half pound lard soap in one gal- 
lon water, adding this to two gallons 
kerosene and churning for eight or ten 
minutes till thoroughly emulsified and di- 
luting with eight times its quantity of 
‘water, makes an effective dip. This 
would give 2% gallons of mixture. About 
50 gallons is said to be sufficient for 50 
sheep, and 75 gallons for 100 sheep. This 
is considered perfectly safe to sheep and 
wool, The tob dips, 1 and 
the carbolic acid dip are also considered 
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_Raral World and Globe-Democrat—Either Address, both for 
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more than half a million read- 4 
the biggest, best and cheapest 
merica. It is STRICT- , 
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the time to read a large 
reading matter : 


opies Free. 





$1.50 Net. 
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Feeding Compound .2%a. 
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uncoun. Foods. 


PASTEUR VACCINE CO., 


It is essential for the well-being of all animals that they 
receive a suitable addition to the ration, not only to re- 
store them if out of condition, but to keep them in the 
most profitable state of health. 
Lincoln Feeding Compound which is a great improve- 
ment upon and desirable substitute for so-called\“Stock 

> Write for literature regarding this cheap and 
economical preparation. 


This is obtained by 


56 Fifth Ave., Chicago. 








by year the same. Price List. 


PURELY BRED DUROC-JERSEY REDS 
00 each. Year 


Boars and Gilts. Pigs eight weeks old at $5. 


Stocked up. Address 
a te ZUMBRO, Avalon, Livingston Co., Mo. 








ot reg Pp 
Bronze Turkeys and Barred Rock Chickens. 


Cedar Lawn, 


Sheep, Poland China Hogs and Shorthorn Cattle. Also Mammoth 


E. H. Rodgers, 


Proprietor, 
BUNCETON, MO. 





W. H. 


FINE BERKSHIRES 


Of the best families at farmers’ prices. Write for what 
you want, or what is better, come and inspect the stock 
KBR, Prairie du Rocher, Illinois. 








will do to show under one 
will treat you right. 


year and a es 


A YEARLING SHOW BOAR FOR SALE 


That will make a 700 Ib. yearling and will show through all of the fairs this year. A few fall gilts that 


now ready to ship. 
CMA HA p. Come and inspect them. We 


» Sunnyside Farm, Lamine, Mo. 








sell you any class of os 


- T. McIN 


Ww 


ANGORA GOATS FOR SALE! 


I have for sale five or six double deck cars of goats, 
corded, High Class, Medium Class, Old Fashioned Goats, 
dred head of Choice Young Bucks and also two double deck cars of fine 
Angora wethers, that are located thirty miles south of Kansas 
you may want at a reasonable price. 
IRE, Agent, Kansas City Stock Yards, Kansas City, Mo. 


consisting of Re- 
about one hun- 


City. I can 
Address 





SUGGESTIONS FOR SHEPHERDS. 





Indiscriminate crossing almost invari- 
ably leads to failure. 

Don’t feed your show rams mangels. 
They are a sure cause of urinary trou- 
bles, 

The lambs of a second cross do not 
show the same strength and growth as 
the lambs of that of the first. 

By cross-breeding it is possible to im- 
prove both the wool and mutton quali- 
ties of some breeds at the same time. 
If your sheep are attacked with colic 
give one dram of laudanum and one 
dram of powdered ginger in flaxseed tea. 
When you have a good sire place a 
value on him. While good show sheep 
are very common, good sires are very 
rare. 

In judging carcasses at fat stock shows 
it should not be the actual percentage of 
weight they dress, but the percentage of 
edible flesh. 

It seems that a first cross for any pur- 
pose is generally a success, as there up- 
pears to be an energy given to the or- 
ganism of the offspring by the infusion 
of new blood. 

There is not a particle of doubt but 
that it is possible to transform a flock 
of nondescript sheep to a good average 
type of one of the distinct breeds by the 
successive use of pure bred rams. 

The hind parts of show ewes, when 
excessively fat, often become scalded and 
foul by their own urine flowing over 
same. To prevent this smear the sur- 
rounding parts with vaseline. 

Don’t forget that well matured, strong, 
vigorous rams are what catch the eye of 
the intending buyer, realize the highest 
figure and give the most satisfaction. 
To have these feed must be nutritious 
and abundant. 

There are always good and bad of every 
kind of thing. In every flock of sheep 
there are some that it would be profitable 
to give away—that is, profitable to the 


giver. Such as these should be disposed 
of without delay.—Wool Market and 
Sheep. 





W. T. McINTIRE, secretary of the 
American Angora Goat Breeders’ Associ- 
ation, Kansas City, Mo., writes to the 
RURAL WORLD as follows: “I enclose 
check for the amount of your bill. I 
have had good results from the adver- 
tisement in your paper; please continue 
ag 

Anyone wanting Angora oats can get 
their wants supplied by addressing Sec- 
retary McIntire, Kansas City Stock 
Yards. Note the advertisement. By the 
way, news from Kansas City is that a 
number of Angora goat breeders have in 
process for formation a company for the 
purpose of importing fine goats from Tur- 
key. The object is to secure the finest 


haired goats possible with which to 
transform the common American billy 
goat and improve our 

crosses. They expect to have their first 
importation ready for the great sale and 
show in Kansas City in October. 





SHROPSHIRE RAMS, 
a! yearlings, for sale; also my stud 
rim for sale or trade for one as good. 
\ddress L. G. JONES, Towanda, Ill. 





TEACHING WOOL GROWING AND 
WOOL CLASSIFYING. 


The “Queenslander,” published at Bris- 
bane, Australia, states that the govern- 
ment is teaching the colonial students the 
way of classifying and selecting wools. 
The lessons on wool growing and wool 
sorting, initiated by the Technical Col- 
lege, have been appreciated. The meth- 
od followed is a very practical one. Hav- 
ing made the pupils acquainted with the 
purely scientific parts of the subject, 
they are set to judge sheepskins by 
points. The pupils receive a schedule at 
the top of which are placed the technical 
names of all the desirable qualities of the 
wool, such as fineness, length, waving, 
strength, softness, elasticity, freeness, 
trueness, etc. The judging of density and 
evenness is extended to every part of the 
fleece. Taking certain numbers as the 
maximum, according to the technical 
value of the quality to be judged, the pu- 
pils are taught how to discriminate be- 
tween the various degrees in which the 
desirable qualities are found in a fleece 
on hand. By this method two important 
objects are obtained—namely, a thorough 
knowledge of wool, and skill in judging 
sheep from the breeders’ point of view. 
While the practice of judging full- 
fleeced skins, continued for some time, 
would almost suffice for the purpose of 
practically initiating the students of 
wool-growing in the main principles of 
that science, something is still wanting to 
make the present attempt a perfect suc- 
cess. Firstly, wool should be studied in 
daylight, plentifully supplied by suitabie 
means; second, facilities should also be 
given for learning how fleeces should be 
skirted and classed previous to packing; 
third, students should be shown how to 
handle and class sheep for breeding pur- 
poses in the yards. With reference to the 
first point, it is not always possible to 
recognize fine distinctions in the qualities 
of the wool in gaslight. With regard to 
the second, shorn fleeces offer a variety 
of features important in a wool-grower 
which are not so well noticed in a sheep- 
skin, no matter how instructive the prac- 
tice of judging sheepskins by points wn- 
doubtedly is. Coming to the third roirt, 
it is necessary to handle living animals 
in the yards so as to recognize the valu- 
able characteristics of the body and the 
fleece of a good sheep and the faults of a 
bad one, from the breeder’s point of view. 
As it is most desirable to give students 
the opportunity of skirting and sorting 
fleeces, inducements will be given to 
wool-growers to have their fleeces skirt- 
ed, classed and repacked in Brisbane. The 
same method is followed in South rng 


introdu 
price of badly skirted and improperly 
classed wool and that properly got up 
may vary between 1d. to 2d. per Ib. 
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She Riarkets\: 


Seve CORN—Per 100 pounds at $1.16 


DRIED FRU IT—Practically 
ing from first hands; nominal. Evaporat- 
ed apples would probably bring 5%¢c 





-HEAT—C arket—Received 46 choice stock outside of cold storage, it is ing with No. 22, Vol. LIV. . . 
Pr oe pa and 2 cars through. }Said. Some waste brought 14c. Sundried, The writer was in Louisiana, Mo., last but in most sections is fairly good. Ex- 
Easing off and a dull market, the milling | quarters salable at 3c, but held higher. week and got hold of No. 21, RURAL | ¢ePt where heavy rains have fallen pas- - 
demand continuing light and only for im- DRIED GREEN PEAS—Jobbing from , 9 " tures are becoming shorter each week, and 
] th de- | Store at $1.25; Scotch, $1.30! split, $1.40. i WORLD, dated May 22, in which there , 
eed. Proms store 6,000 No. "2 red sold {.| WHITE BEANS—Hand-picked pea! were several articles that I was well | ‘tock water is failing in many localities. 
« . pe . - 
a this ‘ane at 7c. By sample No. 2] beans in a jobbing way from store at $2.10 | pleased with. On page 1, “Conserving |‘ ‘otton and melons, in the extreme south- 
red sold at T1@iiic, for prime te a pantry at OL. Lime, A od at 7% Moisture” and “Capillary Attraction” are | @Stern counties, are now doing finely, 
ry ale oo — ae @8c per pound. Ry two subjects, when properly considered, | and cotton is forming squares. Flax, in 

S4@70%4c; No. 4 at 63@67c, weevily a : : saan eS Cas 
BC No 3 hard at 36@68%c; No, 3 spring HONEY—Comb—Dark at 6@8c; bright/ ,¢ vast importance to agriculture. We | the southwestern counties, is very un- 
as i a a amber, 10@lic; white clover, u@lzee— ‘ promising. In some of the western and 
at B4e@65c. Received 466 sks. |inferior and broken less. Extracted and find it impossible to produce rain by high \ : , 

Be peng Be pene Bey through. strained—Southern in barrels at 4%4c— {explosives in sufficient quantities to pay | *°Uthern counties potatoes have bean 

ee and a demand from local ond Ghie- yoo ey be 4%@5c; in cans at 5@6%c; | for the powder that it takes to make it =. a = e the vagy eg a 
hat t away with the offer- allfornia more. " ave deter- | Weather. -otato bugs are doing muc 

—| a 2 sold : at 41%@42c;| BEESWAX—27%c per pound for prime. Gre COS SUUNReR Uepente Save Cate damage in a few counties. Gardens are 

ve > whi 8@43%c and SHEEP PELTS—Full-wool pelts at 50c | mined), therefore conserving the moist- | 

SS SS eS te. py~ AA, y Ana ac é to 80c, according to amount of wool there- ure that the spring rains have deposited much improved in those districts which 

OATS—Cash Market—Received 33 cars |0n; lamb at _~om a og fall in the earth is just what every farmer | have been favored with good rains; else- 
local and 6 cars through. Steady and the shears at Me ry stoc allen, heula learn how to G0, 10 ts cnay to no- | Where they Gre in peor condition. Some 
best feeding firm, but demand _ limited | etc. 7@ &--3 Ib. hows — . ; tobacco plants have been set in Putnam 
mainly to local requirements. By sam-|, ROOTS—Ginseng at from $3.75 for small | complish this by pulverizing or mulching . 
sle No. 2 sold at 2c; No. 3 at 28%c; No. 2| to $4.25 for large; lady slipper at 6c; seNeca |i... surface of the soil, thus preventing | COUntY: in Carroll county plants are dying 
ple No. 2s 9c: N er Shite at 31) "oe: No, | at 25c; pink at 14c; golden seal at 36@37c; ' soil, in the beds. Apples are dropping badly 
Northern at 29c; No. No. Cat te oon | May apple at 2%c; snake at 20@22c; black , the evaporation of the moisture, and ; 
3 white at 20@30%c; No. 4 white at 2c, / 2) 8%c; angelica at 3%c; wahoo—bark of | thereby holding the same in the ground |!" nearly all sections. Peaches are also 
ney ull and lower to sell; No. 2 held | root 8c, bark of tree 2%4c; blood 2%; blue- | ror the benefit of the growing plants. dropping in some localities, but in gen- 

7 bid 50c r flag 3c; skullcap leaves 5c; sassafras bark “ , | eral still promise a good crop. In some 
at 5ic and best ‘ 4c: wild ginger 4c. Also, that wonderful force, capillarity, 

HAY—Market still strong for 3fe. 3 and FEATHERS—In. demand; steady. Prime | by which the moisture of the earth may of the western counties blackberries are 
ee See, eS ood enh hawer live geese in small sks. 46c, in large “old be controlled and directed to the roots drying up. A. E. HACKETT, 
qualities too plentiful, as 4 Le ~~ white 83@8te: X 250 eg in x iepaoe: Oo lof the growing crops, is easy to manage Paar ae a Director 
ete Binge oD Ry Rg 1, si@ 10@20c; XXXX 5c; i 8c; Silane by simply rolling the land, closing up olumbDia, es une 1, nea 
12 ‘tor No. 2, $9@10 for No. 3; Rey $1i@ | tail 18e, wing 8e, pointers 4c, wing and Yo the cells between the particles of the soil,| »aARMERS' MUTUAL TELEPHONE. 
11.50 for No. 1, $9@10 for No. 2, $8@8.50 for ioe; wing, tail and pointers te, body 5s; greatly increasing this force, thus mov- 

No. 3; clover $9@10. POP CORN (on Cob)—Quote the range | ing the moisture to the roots of the plants/ Greene Co., Mo., has the only Farm- 
from 60c for mixed to $1 for choice white | at the proper season and drawing the | op. wutual Telephone Association, sys- 


PRICES ON CHANGE. 


The following tables show the range of 


prices in the future and cash grains: 





Closed Range Closed 
Saturday. Monday. Monday. 
Wheat— , « 
July ...66% b 66% @66%.0 67 66% a 
Sept ...6644@66% 66544 .... 665% a 
Corn— 
July ...41%b 414@ 11k. 4114%a% a 
Sept. ..4 4314 GA3%, 3a 
Oats— : 
aay ++ 2058 @..-- 27% b 
Sep .26 2%61,@2 5% 26 @eb 
Cash wheat, —_s and oats. 
Range Range 
olentiie. Saturday. Last Yr. 
Wheat— b * 
No. 2 red....71%@72% 72 @i2% ie@.... 
No. 3 red....69 @71 70 @i7M. T4e@i6 
No. 4 winter.68 @69 6 @é69 701%4@73 
No. 2 hard..69 @70 70 @i7i jl @i4 
No. 3 hard. .6744@68'4 67 @69% 70 @7l 
Corn— 
WO. 8. seccces 41% @42 “— 41 @41% 
WO, B ccvsegs 41 @n% 41 @. 49 @40% 
No. 2 whité.48%@.... 48 @.... 41 @... 
No. 3 white.42%@.... 41% @42%4 4012@. 
Oats— 
No. 2. . .28%@29 29 @29% 244@.... 
No. 3 246@.... 2844@. 24 @24% 
No. 2 north.29 om% 29 @294 cs Ae 
No. 2 white.31 @. 301%4@31 274@.. 
No. 3 white.30 @30%4 304.@.... WW @.. 
No. 4 white.29 @29% 29 @29% 2%% 50 25% 
COTTON—Local spot quotations—Ordi- 
nary, 6 3-l6c; good ordinary, 6 11-léc; low 
middling, 7 5-l6c; middling, 7 15-l6c; good 
middling, 8 7-16c; middling fair, 8 13-l6c. 
WOOL—In fair demand and steady, 


with market best sustained on bright light 
shrinkage wools. Receipts from near-by 
points are quite small, clips from this 
vicinity being about all marketed, but 
there is a steady increase in arrivals from 
more distant sections, including lowa and 
Northwestern, besides lots from the West 
and Texas. “All are readily salable at 
quotations given in appended table, and 
the movement is very fair. Sales reported 
to-day of over 300 sacks various kinds 
within range of 9c for hard burry south- 
ern to 17e for choice clear long staple. 
Missouri and Illinois—Medium combing. 
16%@l7c; medium clothing, 16@16%c; braid 
and low, 15@l6c; burry and clear mixed, 14 
@l5c; slight burry, 124%@13c; hard burry, 10 
@10%c; light fine, 13@l4c; heavy fiine, 10@ 
me lambs, lic. Wisconsin and Iowa—Me- 
m, 15%c; braid and low, 14@14%c; semi- 
bright. 14@14%c; dark, 13@13%e; fine me- 
um, 12@18c; light fine, 12@12%c; heavy 
fine, 10@10%ec. Kansas and Nebraska— 
Bright medium, 154%c; dark and sandy, 13 
@l13%c; fine medium, 13c; light fine, 12@ 
12%c; heavy fine, 9@10c. Texas, Indian 
Territory and Oklahoma—Medium, 15@ 
15%c; coarse and low, 12@12%c; fine me- 
at. 11@12%c; light fine, 11@11%c; heavy 
fine, 9@9%c. Dakota and Western—Bright 
medium, 1l5c; dark medium, 12@13%c; fine 
medium, 12@12%c; light fine, 12c; heavy 
fine . Arkansas and Southern— 
Medium (fleeces), 164c; medium (loose), 15 
@15%c; burry, 11@12c; hard burry, 9@9%c. 
Tubwashed—No. 1, 244%@25c; No. 2, 20@2ic; 
burry, 16@l7c. Angora goat hair—Long, 14 
@l5c; short and low, 11@12c; burry and 
cottel, 8@8%c. Black and seedy at from 4c 
to 6c per pound less; 15c allowed on old 
and 20c on new wool sacks. 
EGGS—Quiet, but firm. Fresh in light 


offering—Western at 10c, loss off. Infe- 
rior less. 

BUTTER—Quiet, but steady; market 
best for the cheaper grades including 
country store-packed. Creamery in am- 
ple supply, and light demand. 

Creamery—Extra, 18%@19c; firsts, 15@ 


154%c; seconds, 4@14%c. Country—Choice, 
11@11%c; poor to fair, 8@10c; grease, 3@ 
3%c. aDiry—Extra, lic; other grades less. 
Ladle-packed—Extra, l4c; firsts, 13c. Iv 
a small way, %c per pound or more is 
charged over the foregoing quotations for 


tub stock. 
CHEESE—Jobbing: Twins 9c. singles 
A., 10¢; rane. 10%@lic; Swiss, 


0c: 
16c: brick, 10%@llic. 

LIV POULTRY—Chickens—Average 
es hens 7c; roosters, old or staggy 


young, 3%c. Turkeys—Round lots i7e¢. 
Ducks . Geese (top for full-feath- 
ered) 4c. Spring chickens selling by 


weight 10@l4c per Ib.; 
large; spring ducks 9%c; spring geese 8c 
per lb.; pigeons $1 per doz.; squabs T5c. 

DRESSED POULTRY-—Iced stock, 
scalded and undrawn, with head and legs 
on: Chickens—Average 7c; roosters 
poor stock, including sour, sweating, thin, 
scrawny, etc., nominal. Spring chickens 
14@16%c. 

STRAW BERRIES—Home-grown ber- 
ries sold loose from 30@40c per 3-gal. tray 
for small up to 50@70c for choice to fancy, 
and on shipping orders $1.65 per 6-gal. 
case and fancy 80c per 3-gal. tray. Con- 
signments not wanted. 

PEACHES—Texas in peck bxs. quotable 
at 2%@0c and 4-basket crates at 40@T5c; 
1-3-bu. bxs. 35 @ 50c; fancy freestones Tic 
@$1 per 4-basket crate and 50@60c per peck 
box; Alabama 4-basket crates S0@80c; 
Tennessee peck bxs. 25@35c; Arkansas 1-3- 


top price for fancy 


bu. bxs. 26@35c; 4-basket crates 2%5@50c; 

Mississippi 4-basket crates 35@70c; 1-3-bu. 

bxs. 45c and pecks at 2%@35c. 
CHERRIES—Consigned lots of fancy 


Sweet 60@%c per %- bu. basket; sour fell 
at 75c@$l per 6gal. case and at 50@60c per 
%-bu. basket. Home-grown sold mainly 
at per 4-gal. tray; 35@50c per 3-gal. 
tray; sweets sold at 25c per gal. 
PLUMS—Wild goose $1@1. 26; Chickasaw 
50c per 6-gal. case, 
GOOSEBERRIES—Home-grown sell at 
+ eg per 3-gal. trap loose; $1.25@1.50 ea 


*SLACKBERRIES—Quote choice sound 
at $1.25@1.50 per 6-gal. case; soft and dam- 
aged 30c@$1. 

RASPBERRIES—Black from Arkansas 
quotable at 75c@$l per 3-gal. case; red 
bay home-grown $1 per 3-gal. tray. 

LES—Old apples out of season. New 
3 Boe at #@50c per 1-3-bu. box; 


red June 
PEARS—Jeff 50c per peck box. 
WHORTLEBERRIES— Arkansas sol 
at 50 per 6-gal. case. 


WATERMELONS-—First car of Texas 
received and sold at $300; jobbing at $5@ 
40 per 100. 

CANTALOUPES—Texas ripe $1.50@1.75 
and green at $1@1.25 per crate; Florida 

.0@2; Louisiana, $2 per doz. 

NEW POTATOES—Home-grown early 
Ohio $2@2.40 per bbl.; some sold at }0@60c 
per bu.; Arkansas triumph at 78@85c per 
bu. del. for choice, and Texas triumph at 
824%c per a Sa Oklahoma triumph 60 
@65 per bu. 

OLD POTATOES—Sold at from 46@50c 
per bu del. 

BROOM CORN—In light demand and 
unchanged. yay a at from $40 per ton 
for common to $8 for fair and $60 for 

ime—fancy short green fine brush worth 


GRASS SEEDS—Some millet selling, 
worth from 5c for poor up to $1.10 for 
good. Hun: a ae at 76c to $1. 
es, of o 

i PRAS_ Sales whippoorwill. per 

weave sacks at $1.50, 14 at $1.69. 

BUCKWHEAT—Small lot sold at rate 
of $1.50 


CANE SEED—Latest sale 


even more if offered here; but there is no 


rice. 


LUMBER—From first hands quotations 
range as follows: . Poplar—l-inch at $2 
2 Tand $16@17: 14@2-inch at $29@30 and $19 
@20; 2%-inch and thicker at $31@32.and $21 
@22; square—4x4 at $22 and $11, 5x5 to 7x7 
$25 and $15: 8x8 and up at $28@30 and $17@ 
18. Oak—Plain-sawed inch at $23@25 and 
$14; 1% to 2-inch at $24@25 and $14; 2%@5- 
inch at $26@28 and $16; quarter-sawed, 
white, inch at $6@38 and $16@18; 14@1%- 
inch $40 and $20; quarter-sawed, red, inch 
$254@26 and $15: 14@1%-inch at $28 and $17; 
bolsters and reaches $21; tongues at $30. 
Ash—l-inch at $24@25 and $15; 2% to. 4-inch 
at $28 and $16. Black walnut at $70 and 
$40 and $20. Cherry—Clear and second at 


$65, common $30 and culls at $12. Hickory 
{at $28 and $10; hickory axles at $30. Cedar 
at $25@26 and $15@16; posts at l7c¢ to 20¢ 


each, according to size. Sycamore at $10 
for merchantable stuff; do. quarter-sawed 
at $24@25 and $12. Cottonwood—Mill run 
at $12@13; box boards (13 inches and over) 
at $2; gum at $8@9 for sap, $22 and $)1 for 
red. Cypress at $28@30 and Y¥8@20—choice 
: | Loutelana worth more. Maple at $12 for 
‘soft. Orders higher. 





| LIVE STOCK. 


' HORSES—The market was character- 
ized by a very small aggregation of com- 
mission offerings. General supplies were 
moderate, but some were range animals, 
and not all were consigned for immediate 


sale. Offerings were around 100 head, and 
represented principally the ordinary me- 
dium quality of chunks and drivers, with 


the inclusion of a few choice animals in 
the different classes. Trade ruled practi- 
cally steady with the basis of last week, 
the offerings being almost too limited to 
indicate any change in values. Small 
common horses retained their lower basis 
current during the last two weeks, little 
outlet being available for them with 
Southern trade at the low summer ebb 
and .competition on the British classes 
slacker. Under the number of detriment- 


al influences of the summer period, choice 
Boston and export chunks occupy the: 
most satisfactory place in the market, 


accompanied by extra drafters and good 
run-about and driving horses. 
Horse quotations: 


Heavy draft, common to good, $100@150; 
oy to extra, $160@200. Chunks, 1,150 to 
1,350 s.--Fair to good, $75@90; good to 
choice $100@125. Coach horses and 
cobs—Fair to good $135@175; choice 
to extra, Horses for the South— 


Small, light drivers, fair to good, 
choice to extra, $60@75; Southern drivers, 
large, $85@125. Export chunks, 1,200 to 
1,400 pounds, plain to good, $80@105; choice 
to extra, $110@135. Business drivers—Fair 
to good, $85@110; choice to extra, $125@160. 
Saddlers for Southern use—Fair to good, 
$75@90; choice to extra, $100@160; fancy 
gaited and New York saddlers, $150@300 
Inferior horses—Common, small plugs, $25 
@35: heavy work plugs. , 
MULES—The initial ‘run of the week 
was not large to any interest. .The deal- 
ers got in a few loads, though not nearly 
so many as last Monday, while the com- 
mission supply evidenced a considerably 
shorter volume than at the opening of the 
previous week. Last Monday the market 
was featured by the arrival of many 
small mules for English Government pur- 
poses; this week they are much less in 
evidence. Although their purchases’ have 
not ceased, dealers secured several hun- 
dred last week, almost enough to fill all 
present orders. The market opened some- 
what quietly. Very few were on the 
commission market. Among the dealers 
not many foreign buyers had arrived, and 
Eastern orders were confined to a few 
carloads of miners, but the tone on the 
good kinds was all right. It was a prac- 
tically steady market. 
Meare for broke mules, 4 to 7 years 
old: 





14 hands, extreme range...... $50 00@ 75 00 
14 hands, bulk of sales...... *. 55 00@ 65 00 
14% hands, extreme range..... 60 00@ 8&5 00 
14% hands, bulk of sales......  00@ 75 00 
15 hands, extreme range....... 7 00@100 00 
15 hands, bulk of sales........ 85 0@100 00 
15% hands, extreme range...... 99 10@120 % 
15% hands, bulk of sales...... % 00@110 90 


16 to 16% hands,extreme range.110 00@160 = 
16 to 16% hands, bulk of sales.120 00@140 


ADDITIONAL LIVE STOCK MARKETS 
ON PAGE 4. 
MOVEMENT IN AGRICULTURAL 
PRODUCTS. 

The Bureau of Statistics of the U. 


8. 
Treasury reports that the receipts of 
spring and winter wheat at the eight 


markets of Minneapolis, Milwaukee, Du- 
luth, Chicago, Kansas City, St. Louis, De- 
troit and Toledo for the harvest year to 
April 30th were 10,840,722 bushels more 
than a year ago, a gain of approximately 
6 per cent. 

The commercial movements at the At- 
lantic seaboard include grain and flour 
reduced to bushels. During April, 1901, 
Boston received 4,092,892 bushels; New 
York, 9,655,919 bushels; Philadelphia, 4,931,- 
597 bushels, and Baltimore, 6,313,254 bush- 
els, making a total of 24,993,662 bushels for 
those four principal ports. 

COTTON MOVEMENT.—In | southern 
territory the cotton movement is the most 
important, 9,384,947 bales having come in- 
to sight by May 1, 1901, Of this amount 
Texas alone contributed 3,508,499 bales. 
The growth of New Orleans as a grain 
port is seen in the fact that there were 
exported from that city during the four 
months ending May Ist, 18,022,363 bushels 
of grain, as compared with 14,153,127 bush- 
els in the four months of 1900. 

MOVEMENT OF ORANGES.—An event 
of sufficient importance to be noted in its 
bearing upon this phase of the internal 
commerce of the country during April is 
the shipment of a car load of Valencia 
oranges from Southern California to 
Portland, Ore., destined for Viadivostok, 
Siberia. This is the first fruit shipment 
of the kind, and illustrates the tendency 
in this branch of production to relieve it- 
self from the necessity of depending sole- 
ly on the domestic and European mar- 
kets. The failure of California orange 
growers to find a sufficient supply of cars 
to enable them to put their fruit on the 
Eastern market and the high rates of 
ocean freight from the Atlantic seaboard 
to Europe have conspired to force the 
growers either to work up the product at 
home or to find new markets in the far 
East. Another experimental! feature in 
the distribution of the citrus fruit crop of 
California is the shipment eastward by 
way of coast steamers from Redondo 
to Seattle, thence over the Great North- 
ern Railroad to points as far east as Chi- 


cago. Several train loads have been mar- 





100 pounds. 
sO 
at $1.8 per 100 pounds. 





none offer- | 


or- 


as 


‘with 


THE SOIL MOISTURE QUESTION. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: With this you 
will find $1, for which please send me the 
RURAL WORLD for one year, commenc- 





{moisture from a greater depth, accord- 
ing to the intensity of the rolling. In 
the management of moisture, and the 
conserving of it, is to be a great benefit 
in the near future, especially to the far- 
mer who embraces the opportunity of 
securing the simple machinery by which 


these vastly important conditions may 
be secured. 
| You will please excuse my divergence 


lof a simple order for your paper to the 


above comments, and you will greatly 
oblige, yours truly, 
| Kalkaska Co., Mich. 

W. C. FREEMAN. 


OKLAHOMA LETTER. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: I wish to tell 
you all that the rain we were 
so badly came ai last, three days of it. 
We began to think we were 


AN 


‘washed out, but the “‘boss’’ with his as- 
‘ sistant got out and went to ditchiig, 
}which amply paid for the wetting they 
' got, as it saved a number of acres of 
corn from being covered up or washed 
out. Some persons are complaining quite 


a good deal about their fields washing so 


badly. Why complain? Ditching at the 
proper time and places will save much 
useless labor and considerable money. 
Much of this work will have to be done 
‘here, as the surface of this portion of 
Oklahoma is very uneven. My husband 
cut two ditches of about three hundred 


yards in length, almost completely drain- 
ing one field. 
purpose of draining the gardcu 
portion of the orchard. 
Farmers are very busy 
cultivated crops are growing 
an enormous coat of grass 
weeds coming close on their heels, 
Oscar, my eight-year-old and only boy, 
has been very busy hoeing in the garden 


and a 
rain, 
fast, 
and 


since the 


this forenoon. It is getting very foul, 
but with my help we will succeed in 
driving ‘‘Major Green’’ clear out by sun- 
down. 

We have a full crop of peaches, apples, 
Wiackberries and grapes. This means 
something to us, who have had to de- 


pend on “second hand" fruit so long. We 
are indeed thankful for this great bless- 
ing. We grow more and more enthusi- 
astic the many advantages of our 
new home each day. We do not regret 
buying this home, as some predicied, but 
will say to renters everywhere, as soon 
as possible go thou and do likewise. 

I'm experimenting with buckwheat on 

small scale. Now, don’t think I'm 
“flap jack’ struck; that isn’t it. I’m 
reading and inwardly digesting the apiary 
column, and determined if we succeed 
with colver and buckwheat to begin with 
one hive next spring. This little family 
is very fond of honey, and we are anx- 
ious to have it home-made, as the ‘“‘store 
bought” stuff is not good, and jis 
awfully high priced. 

Mr. Editor, in my article in the issue 
of May 22, | was made to say “Poll coun- 
try’ instead of ‘Pott country.” And 
Acts 2-28, should have read Acts 2-38. 

MRS. “A. GREENER.” 

Cleveland Co., Okl. 


KANSAS WHEAT CROP. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: The last week 
thas been a very busy one. Harvest has 
been in full blast. The weather has been 
warm with a good deal of wind. I have 
56 acres of the best wheat in shock that 
I ever raised. The wheat crop is mostly 
good. It made a large growth last fall 
and some farmers pastured it all winter; 
the result being fat cattle and very poor 
wheat. The berry is good except in some 
fields where the chinch bug worked, and 
there it is shrunken. Harvest is about 
two-thirds done. Oats and corn are fair. 
Late potatoes, pastures and grass are 
good. H. BELLAIRS. 

Montgomery Co., Kan. 


over 


a 


so 


THE 


MISSOURI WEATHER 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Climate and Crop Bulletin of the Weather 
Bureau, Missouri Section, for the week 
ending June 17, 1901, is as follows: 

The past week averaged considerably 
warmer than usual, except over the 
southeastern portion of the state, where 
the temperature was very near the nor- 


AND CROPS. 





mal. Good showers have fallen in por- 
tions of the northeastern, central and 
southern sections, but were very local, 


and while some correspondents report a 
total rainfall of 1 to 2 inches, over the 
greater part of the state there was less 
than one-half inch, and in many localities 
in the central and western counties there 
was none. Some damage was done by 
wind and hail in a few of the extreme 
southeastern counties. 

In those districts where good rains have 
fallen during the past two weeks corn is 
growing finely; elsewhere fields that are 
well cultivated are generally holding their 
own and looking fairly well but making 
slow growth. In a few of the western and 
southern counties, where the drouth has 
been most severe, some corn is dying. Re- 
planting is still going on in a number of 
the northern and eastern counties. In the 
extreme southeastern counties some fields 
have been laid by. The weather has been 
exceptionally favorable for wheat har- 
vest, which is now general in the southern 
and beginning in the central counties. 
Wheat has generally filled well and it is 
believed the yield will be much better 
than was expected a few weeks ago. In 
a few counties, where heavy rains have 
fallen, oats and meadows have im- 
proved, but in some of the western coun- 
ties their condition is less promising than 


needing 


going to be | 


One ditch serves the double | 


| netas of oats will not be high enough to 
cut, and in some localities both oats and 
meadows are being pastured. Clover is 
, being cut and secured in good condition; 
the crop is very light in some districts, 


tematically and equitably organized and 
operated, in the state, perhaps in the 
country, says a correspondent of the 


“Globe-Democrat."" The plan is so sim- 
ple and inexpensive that it will doubtless 
become as popular in other sections as it 
is here. 

It was the result of an unforeseen inci- 
dent connected with the construction of a 
line originally intended as a means of 
communication between canning facto- 
ries. The line, which was built by Messrs. 
ha and Wallace, of Republic, in the 





west end of Greene County, was granted 
the courtesy of exchange by the Interur- . 
ban Telephone Company, whose lines. 
cover a large portion of the Southwest. 
The connection was valuable and the 
owners of a short rural line sought 
j take advantage of it by 
wires on Wade and Wallace's poles to a 
similar connection with the Interurban. 
When the free use of their poles was 
refused by Wade and Wallace, the rural 
| people built their own line, but refused a 
|number of farmers who wanted telephone 
| connection, and who offered to build and 
/maintain each their own part of the line, 
the free use of their exchange. The prop- 
osition was then made to Wade. There 
| were five of these farmers within a dis- 
ltance of five miles, and they were 








promptly told by Mr. 

| would build a mile of line in accordance , 
‘with the company’s specifications, and 
| keep it in good repair, they would be 


given the free use of their exchange. That 
‘offer was gladly accepted, and the farm- 
ers were soon connected. 

! The plan worked so well that the ten 
miles of canning factory line of less than 
a year ago has grown to more than a hun- 
dred miles, will soon be 200 miles, and 
will in the near future connect the farm- 
ers of the great Southwest not only with 
each other, but with all its villages, towns 
and cities as well. The cost is trifling and, 
when the benefits are considered, is un- 
worthy of notice. Almost every farmer 
can furnish his own poles out of his own 
timber and can prepare and set them him- 
self. It will cost him in cash for one mile 
of wire, stringing it for a telephone and 
putting it in, about twelve dollars, as 
your correspondent was informed by Mr. 
T. W. Wade, the head of the Farmers’ 
Mutual Telephone Association. After the 
mile of line is built and in operation the 
farmer is at no further expense except 
for repairs. There is probably no other 
instance in the business world where so 


much of value is given at so small a 
cost. 
For the purpose of securing the best 


service one phone is permitted to each 
mile of line, and each member of the as- 
sociation is required to build and main- 
tain one mile of line. But other farmers 
in the vicinity are allowed to string an 
additional wire on the same poles by pay- 
ing a fair portion of their original cost. 

These owners of a mile of line each have 
organized an association, with the usual 
complement of officers, upon the basis of 
one vote for each mile of line, the value 
being fixed at $20. The owner of more 
than one mile is entitled to as many votes 
as he owns miles. Originally the builder 
of one mile of line could only use the can- 
ning factory system of ten miles, while 
those who build now secure a system of 
over a hundred additional miles, embrac- 
ing Springfield and nearly all the towns in 
its neighborhood. A free phone over such 
a system is a very valuable inducement, 
and the rapidity of its growth attests the 
appreciation of the people. 

The results of such a system of inter- 
communication can hardly be estimated. 
For all the purposes for which communi- 
cation is deemed essential, either for busi- 
ness or pleasure, it consolidates the peo- 
ple of a large section of the state into 
one family. That it will promote business 
and social intercourse can not be doubted. 
Combinations among the farmers for the 
purpose of promoting or protecting their 
own interests, and which have heretofore 
been found difficult or impossible, may 
become easily practicable. Students of 
social science will watch its progress with 
interest. 





SUGGESTIONS TO WHEAT RAISERS. 

The Oklahoma Agricultural Experiment 
Station, in a press bulletin recently is- 
sued, offers some good suggestions to 
wheat raisers, as follows: 

STACK THE WHEAT. — Oklahoma 
wheat growers suffer considerable loss 
because of the length of time which 
wheat must stand in shock before thresh- 
ing can be done. This loss could be al- 
most entirely prevented if all of the wheat 
were stacked as soon after cutting as it 
becomes thoroughly dry. The extra ex- 
pense is small, the quality of the wheat 
is improved, one the wheat grower is then 
ina e d dent of the pr 
of the ebeuehun “The amount of wheat 
that is stacked is increasing each year 
and it is a move in the right direction. 

PLOW EARLY.—The removal of the 
crop from the field makes it possible to 
prepare for future crops to better advan- 
tage. If the next crop is to be wheat, 
plowing may be done early in July and the 
soil placed in shape to take in and retain 
moisture for the next crop. If it is not 
possible to plow all of the stubble early 
that is to be put in wheat, a thorough 
disking will kill off the weeds, loosen up 
the surface, hold the moisture, and make 
plowing all the easier when time is found 
to do it. Some wheat is put in without 
plowing the stubble at all, elther merely 
disking it and drilling in the seed or seed- 














keted over this route. 


at the close of the previous week. Many 


ing with a disk drill. While an occasion- 


al good yield may be secured by this plan, 
it is the poorest sort of farming. ‘In the 
average season, plowing will be many 
times repaid by the increase in the yield 


‘and at all times, thorough cultivation has 


‘ard will improve rather than deteriorate. 


to | 
stringing their! 


‘sued, the general phases of the crop hav- 


Wade that if each handling the corn crop has changed rad- 


‘hand was not only slow and tedious, but 
it was wasteful—one-half the crop was 
allowed to literally rot in the fields. The 


a tendency decrease losses from in- 
sects. 

The soil of the experiment station farm 
at Stillwater is no better than the aver- 
age wheat soils of the territory and cer- 
tainly not as good as many, yet losses 
from insects are hardly noticeable and 
the yields always well up with the 
highest. It is largely a matter of good 
cultivation that brings this about. While 
it is true that it is entirely possible to put 
in more work on a soil than an increase 
in the crop is worth, it is equally true 


that in many cases, the same amount of 


to 


are 


work put on one-half the present area 
would result in an increased yield which 
would bring the total up to the present 
amount. Differences in soil and condi- 


tions are so great that each wheat-grow- 
er must work these things out for himself 
and do the best he can, always striving 
for improvement. 

PLANT COWPEAS.—The planting of 
cowpeas in wheat stubble is a profitable 
investment where pasture during the late 
summer and fall months is needed. This 
is best done when wheat is to be followed 
by some other crop. Cowpeas planted in 
rows thirty inches apart drilled so that 
there is one plant every two to five inch- 
es require about a bushel of seed per acre, 
and with one cultivation, yield an abund- 
ance of pasture in the average season. 
Soy beans planted in the same manner 
are also a valuable crop. The residue of 
these crops when plowed under improves 
the soil in much the same manner 


as 
plowing under a crop of clover does 
where it is grown successfully. 
SELECT GOOD SEED.—Selection of 


seed is of great importance. In general, 
the varieties generally grown in Oklaho- 
ma are good and if reasonable care is 
used in seed selection, the average stand- 





While under some conditions, almost any 
; kind of seed will produce a crop, it is in 
' the trying seasons that the influence of 
good, sound, plump seed is shown. 

A bulletin in reporting the trials with 
wheat at the experiment station at Still- 
, water will be sent to all newspapers of 
' the territory as soon as threshing is com- 
pleted but no regular bulletin will be Is- 


ing been fully discussed in Bulletin No. 
47, which will be sent to all who apply 
for it. 


MODERN METHODOF SAVING CORN, 





Within recent years the method of 


ically. Formerly the work of gathering 
and husking corn was done by hand; 
now it is done by machinery. The old, 


out-of-date method of pulling the ears by 


up-to-date corn grower now cuts his corn 
with a corn harvester. This machine 
cuts and binds the corn into bundles 
which are discharged from the machine in 
bunches and in rows ready for shocking, 
much the same as a self-binder delivers 








~ DOUBLE THE VALUE OF YOUR CORN cROP. oe 





Use the M°Cormick Corn Binper and the MSCormick Husker and Surepver. These 
machines pay for themselves. They are the best.most modern and most durable machines 
for handling your corn crop With the MSCormick Corn BinpER you can cut your 
corn when it ought to be cut and save it in the best possible condition 


The M‘Cormick Husker and SHREDDER shucks the ears and separates them 
from the stalks, and converts both the fodder and stalks into stover which 


1s better than hay 





DOUBLE THE VALUE OF YOUR CORN CROP 


Write for Ring Corn’a beautiful illustrated 
catalogue ~ all about corn machines 
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A, R. ANDERSON, Gen. Agt., ® 





East St Louis, Ill. 
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important peach-growing state the condi- 
tion is considerably above the average 
except in California, in which there 
falling off of 13 points from a ten-year 
average of 83. Virginia reports a condi- 
tion of 91, or 36 points above the average. 
Tennessee reports 29 points, Missouri 28, 
North Carolina 27, Kansas 25, Alabama 
24, South Carolina 22, Arkansas 20, Missis- 
sippi 17, Georgia 15, and Texas 9 points 
above their respective ten-year averages. 
—Republic. 


is a 


LITERARY NOTES. 





Mrs. L. C. Van Voorhis contributes to 
the June number of the Ledger Monthly 





the bundles of wheat. A corn harvester 
enables the corn grower to harvest fifty 
acres of corn in less time than is required | 
to gather only a few acres by the old 
method, and the machine does the work 
easier, cleaner and much more satisfac- 
torily in every way. | 

The corn husker and shredder separates | 
the ears from the stalks and shucks them, 
and converts the fodder into stover, 
which for feeding purposes is conceded | 
to be much better than hay. Heretofore 
the fodder and stalks have been allowed 
to go to waste, notwithstanding the fact 
that in dollars and cents they equal one- 
half the value of the entire crop. That is 
to say, by the old method the corn grow- 
er secured only the ears and the remain- 
der of the crop wasted in the fields. By 
using modern corn machinery the corn 
grower saves the entire crop—ears, fod- 
der, stalks and all—and thus doubles the 
value of his corn crop. 

It is interesting to note in this connec- 
tion that the company which gave the 
world the first successful machine for 
harvesting small grain also gave the 
world the first successful corn binder, 
which was followed soon after by the 
first successful modern corn husker and 
shredder. This company is McCormick's. 
“King Corn” is the title of a new book 
published by the McCormick Harvesting 
Machine Co., Chicago, and it explains in 
detail how to save the corn crop and get 
the full value out of this important ce- 
real. The book is profusely illustrated 
with half-tone engravings showing the 
McCormick machines at work in the 
fields, and it will be mailed free to any- 
one interested in growing corn. 


| 





MISSOURI CROP NOTES. 


COOPER CO., CENTRAL MO.—We had 
a good rain on the 7th and our crops are 
all right. Ss. Y. THORNTON. 

June 10. 

PETTIS CO., CENTRAL MO.—It is very 
warm and dry. Drouth now covers about 
nine weeks. Oats, flax and timothy are 
almost total failures. Pastures are very 
short and dry enough to burn. Clover is 
a fair crop and never saved in finer con- 
dition. Now, if farmers will put under 
roof what has been stacked in fields, they 
will insure against heavy loss in case of 
heavy rains, accompanied by high winds, 
which are likely to come when this drouth 
is broken. Hay will be hay next winter. 

Stock water is becoming scarce and in 
some instances is being hauled for feed- 


ing cattle. W. D. WADE. 
June 16. 





CROP NOTES. 





Private cables report German crop out- 
look &mproved and French wheat crop 
prospects good. 

A Paris cable says of the French crop: 
“Weather cool and unfavorable for 
Wheat which is in the bloom.” 

Ballard, Messmore & Co. received a car 
alfalfa hay from Colorado; this the first 
of that description of this year’s growth. 

An Antwerp cable says Southern Rus- 
sian wheat crop reported damaged by 
heat. Large portion of crop been de- 
stroyed. 

Beerbohm cables that latest advices 
confirm favorable reports on the Russian 
wheat crop, and that Germany is reduc- 
ing estimates of requirements of wheat 
to import during crop season. 

’ The first car of new wheat was sold to 
W.B.Harrison&Co.at 68c,a high price,con- 
sidering condition of the wheat. 

The June report of the United States 
Department of Agriculture says of the 
peach crop: The present prospects of the 





peach crop are highly favorable. In every 


a pleasant sketch entitled, “Children of 
Yesterday and To-day,’ in which the 
little ones of the first half of the nine- 


'teenth century are contrasted with the 


children of the first year of the twenti- 
eth century. The article is illustrated 
from drawings by W. L. Hudson, and 
photographs by the Misses Selby. Price 
| of the Ledger Monthly is $1.00 a year, 10 
cents per copy. Robert Bonner’s Sons, 
publishers, Ledger Building, New York. 

Maxfield Parrish’s fine decorative de- 
sign on the cover of the Ladies’ Home 
Journal for June forms a fiitting intro- 
duction to a remarkably attractive is- 
sue. Among the most interesting features 
of this number are a double page of 
pictures entitled ‘“‘Where Golf is Played,’’ 
showing some of the handsomest country 
club houses in America; a series of cur- 
, lous “Love Stories of the Zoo,’ told by 
' Clifford Howard; the first installment of 
a fascinating new serial, ‘‘Aileen,’’ by 
Elizabeth Knight Tompkins; a touching 
full-page picture of ‘“‘The Passing of the 
Farm,"’ by W. L. Taylor; the queer ex- 
periences with ‘“‘Some People I Have Mar- 
ried," by the Rev. D. M. Steele, and a 
vigorous article on ‘“‘Women as ‘Poor 
Pay,’ ’’ by Edward Bok. Numerous other 
articles of general and domestic interest 
fill out the rest of the number. By the 
Curtis Publishing Co., Philadelphia.- One 
dollar a year; ten cents a copy. 

Bitter as factional fights have been in 
the United States, no local political strug- 
gle has roused stronger feelings than the 
twelve-year fight against Addicks in Del- 
aware. The true story of Addicks is a rec- 
ord of very remarkable events. The man 
who ‘has split the state of Delaware to 
its political foundation is a man worth 
knowing about, and the article upon him 
in ‘“‘Leslie’s Monthly’ is written quite 
without bias, yet with a fearlessness 
worthy of much praise. 

The ‘“‘Woman's Home Companion’’ for 
June has an unusually varied table of 
contents. A chatty article on ‘Early Vis- 
itors at Wellesley’’ and two papers on 
“The Higher Education of Women” are 
timely. Edward Page Gaston talks of the 
social life of American diplomats. Lan- 
don Knight has a description of one of 
the smallest republics of the world. Trav- 
elers will find advice in ‘‘Trips Across the 
Atlantic Ocean,"" by Helen E. Gavit. 
Amelia Bingham lets the public into the 
secrets of the life of ‘‘The Actress Off the 
Stage."’ There are three short stories, 
and the serial, “‘A Japanese Nightingale.”’ 
Especially suggestive of summer are the 
pictures of piazzas and _ porticos. ‘The 
household departments are conducted as 
usual, and there are six pages devoted to 
matters of fashion. Published by The 
Crowell & Kirkpatrick Co., Springfield, 
Ohio; one dollar a year; ten cents a copy; 
sample copy free. 


A REMARKABLE NEW BOOK. 
ALFALFA. Lucerne, Spanish Trefoil, 

Chilian Clover, French Clover, Medic, 

Purple Medic (Medicago sativa). Prac- 

tical information on its production, qual- 

ities, worth and uses, especially in the 

United States and Canada. By F. D. 

Coburn, Secretary Kansas State Board 

of Agriculture. Illustrated, 12mo., 160 

pp., cloth. Orange Judd Co., New York. 

Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 

No other agricultural product, and cer- 
tainly no other forage crop, has ever at- 
tained the same degree of favorable prom- 
inence in the United States within a sin- 
gle decade as that acquired by alfalfa in 
the last ten years. Although by no means 
new to agriculture elsewhere, it is com- 
paratively new to the farmers of most 
sections of the United States and Canada, 
who are now discovering in it one of the 
most valuable and remarkably productive 
crops to which their land can be devoted. 
The fact of its thriving in almost any 


| 
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Attention Farmers. 
Clean your wheat, oats, 
barley, flax. clover, Kaftic 
corn with the latest im- 
proved methods; the Min- 
neapolis Grain Cleaner is 
what you want. 
monials from nearly every 
gee growing state in the 





Union. Drop a postal for 
4 full information. 
MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN CLEANER CO., 


No, 258, 6th Ave. So., Minneapolis, Minn. 





soil; that without reseeding it goes on 
yielding two, three, four, and sometimes 
five cuttings annually, for five, ten, or 
perhaps a hundred years; and that, either 
green or cured, it is one of the most nu- 
tritious and wholesome forage plants 
known, makes reliable information upon 
its production and uses of unusual inter- 
est. 

Secretary F. D, Coburn, of the Kansas 
Board of Agriculture, who has been very 
actively and helpfully identified as an offi- 
cial with the development of this and sev- 
eral of the more recent valuable agricul- 
tural plants, has in this practical treatise 
presented all the best that is known up to 
the present time, on the growth, uses, and 
feeding value of alfalfa, thoroughly dis- 
cussing the subjects in all their bearings, 
in language so plain as to be clearly un- 
derstood even by those who were before 
entirely unfamiliar with this remarkable 
plant. Although in the main treating the 
matter in a general way, it is dealt with 
as well from the standpoint of each state 
where it has been experimented with, and 
gives the observations of both farmers 
and scientists there who have paid it 
closest attention. No such fund of fact 
and experience has before been made 
available to the public upon this subject, 
which is sure to be of interest to every 
farmer in the country. Mr. Coburn’s 
handbook is so complete and so excellent 
that no one who has not ‘studied it can 
claim to be well informed about alfalfa 
and its significance in improved farm and 
animal husbandry. 
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